- confession and 33 by letter. 


Churches jointly; after that, it was published af 
in the interest of the General Association of 


Caifornia, by 4 committee of ministers and 
laymen, edited by a committee of ministers, 


1879. It is now owned and published 


by ‘THE PUBLISHING CoMPANY OF THE Pa- 


ciric”—an Incorporated Company, in the in- 


t of the Co tional churches of the 
Western Coast. Directors for 1893 and 


1894: Stephen S. Smith, John Henderson, W. 


M. Searby, I. P. Rankin, John Kimball, James | 
_L. Barker, Walter Frear. 
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Ever a Song Somewhere. 


BY ALICE G HOWARD. 


There’s ever a song in the darkest Aclouds, 
Ever a rainbow the mountain tc @an; 

Our merciful Lord, in the tenderest{love, 
Bringeth the chastisement needed by man. 


There’s ever a song in the stroke of the lash, 
Sharp though it fall on the quivering frame: 
Down through the furrows flow streamlets of 
peace, 
The sweet with the bitter proclaiming God’s 
name. 


There’s ever a song in the heart of each pang, 
Waiting to burst through the covering shell, 

Striving to soar, like the birds all a-wing, 
Eager its message of glory to tell. 


There’s ever a song—then find it who will— 
There’s ever a song, on earth as above: 
The trials of life, with their sharpness and 
pain, 
Are chords of the heavenly anthem of love. 
BERKELEY, Cal. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES 
OF SMALL CHURCHES.—II. 


BY REV. DR. M, WILLETT, 


(d) Take another instance in the 
realm of the conditional. We are 
told that, proportionally, the ratio 
of conversions to membership in- 
creases as churches grow in strength. 
Of course this claim, even when most 
wildly made, must have its limit 
somewhere, or else what is true of a 
church of a thousand members would 
have to be still more true of a church 
of 2,000,and so on. Evenif the claim 
is true, then we doubt whether the 
law, if it be a law, would not be 
more true on the average for the 
church, say, of from two to four hun- 
dred members in contrast with those of 
from twenty-five to seventy-five or a 
hundred members, than for those of 
a thousand members in relation to 
churches of from two to four hun- 
dred. We may confess that we have 
neither the data nor the time, to say 
nothing of the taste, for any such 
prolonged investigation as would 
justify the assertion of any general 
law upon this wide theme. 
this realm of. the incidental let a few 
statements be made. In the year 
1888 the church in Santa Cruz had 
198 members. And in 1893 it re- 
ported 334. In the interim it added 
204 upon confession of faith and 79 
by letter. In 1888 the First Congre- 
gational church in Oakland reported 
981 members, and in 1893, 1215 mem- 
bers. During these six years it add- 
ed 323 upon confession of faith and 
305 by letter. I need not point out 
to you how much larger the relative 
increase of the one church was than 
the other, nor yet again how. much 
greater the proportion upon confes- 
sion in the one case than the other. 
But put the matter in this way: In 
six years the 198 members in Santa 
Cruz added 204 upon confession— 
more than one for each member; and 
the 981 added 323 in the six years— 
less than one-third of a member 
for each member. And so it appears 
that for this length of time, so far as 
converting power is concerned, one 
member in the Santa Cruz church 
was worth more than three members 
in the Oakland church. 

Or, take the Fourth Congregation- 
al church in San Francisco. In the 
year 1888, it reported 184 members, 
and in 1893, 140 members. It add- 
ed, in the interim, 97 members upon 
I call 
this a brave struggle and a good 
record in the face of adverse condi- 
tions. And please note that whereas, 
in the six years, the First Congrega- 
tional church added at the rate of 
less than one-third of a member for 
each communicant, Green-street 
added at the rate of more than one- 
half of a member for each communi- 
cant; so that two members in Green- 
street, as far as couverting power is 
concertied, are worth three in the 
First church. And even this is by 
no means a fair comparison; for, in 
1889, when the Rev. W. W. Wikoff 
took charge of the Fourth church, 
there was a report of 159 members, 
with 78 absentees. And, if that year 
and the actual strength of the church 
should be taken as the point of de- 
parture, it would be found that every 
member in Green-street is worth three 
members in the First church in Oak- 
land, so far as additions upon confes- 
sion of faith are concerned. And 
here I feel like propounding some- 
thing of a conundrum. [If the ratio 
of conversions in the First Congrega- 
tional church in Oakland has been 
increasing as it has grown in strength, 
how strong will that have to become 
in numbers before it reaches the 
might of the Fourth Congregational 
church in San Francisco ? 

— Or let us take the little church at 
Golden Gate in Oakland. In 1888 
it. had 38 members, and in 1893 it 
reported 94 members. It added in 
the interim 70 members upon con- 
fession and 35 by letter—-that is, 
every member, taking the year ’88 


But 


as the basis, had added nearly two 
upon confession of faith during the 
six years, so that every member in 
Golden Gate, from that standpoint, is 
worth six in the First Congregational 
church. 

Even in the Second church in Oak- 
land, and taking 112 members—the 
report of 1888——as the basis, one can 
say that the additions upon confes- 
sion of faith have been up to the ra- 
tio of the First Congregational 
church, and that in the face of re- 
peated changes in the pastorate, con- 
stant decrease of membership by re- 
moval, and a field that is ac- 
knowledged to be most difficult. 
There are only four years of work re- 
ported, but even the four years re- 
port 26 additions upon confession of 
faith, which, as you see, is almost up 
to the 1-3 per member of the First 
Congregational church, and the other 
two years, if reported, would certain- 
ly have swelled the numbers; so that 
I can safely say that, in this particu- 
lar, the Secohd church surpassed the 
First. | 

And now another point right here 
We have already noted thé seeming 
collapse in Green-street in report of 
actual members less, as between 1888 
and 1889. Let me say that such re- 
ductions in small churches can be 
more than parajleled by similar reduc- 
tions in large ones. 


When Dr. Hemphill resigned his 
pastorate at Calvary church in this 
city, he left on the roll nominally 1,- 
200 members. Dr. Sprecher, who 
succeeded him, found but 600, and 
reduced the roll, as I understand, to 
those proportions. When Dr. Kit- 
tridge left. the Third Presbyterian 
church in Chicago, he pointed with 
pride to a roll of 2,100 members. His 
successor cut off 900 names at one 
fell swoop. He found when he be- 
gan to take account of stock that the 
stock was watered. I venture the 
assertion that there is less water to 
be squeezed out of the reports from 
our smell churches than from our 
large ones. I venture the assertion 
that they stand better prepared to 
give an account of what they have re- 
ceived than the large. ones. This, of 
course, is in the realm of gurmise; 
but I think you can easily imagine 
the basis in the realm of probabilities 
for this surmise, such as ease of over- 
sight, less difficulty in perfecting the 
roll, ete. 

(e) One more instance in the realm 
of the probable and we are done, so 
far, at least, as this division of our 
theme is considered. We are told 
that the large church shines afar, 
and so adorns and dignifies the de- 
nomination. This, of course, we do 
not question; but may there be no 
counterbalancing disadvantages for 
the large church itself, more particu- 
larly? Is it not quite credible, some- 
times, that when a member of such a 
church comes to measure his own re- 
ligious worth, he measures instead 
the worth of the church to which he 
belongs, as though somehow or 
other the gifts and spiritual activities 
and shining name had all passed over 
by some incommunicable method to 
his own negative and fruitless life. 
Have you never known individuals 
who seemed to be positively garrul- 
ous about activities in which they 
had never shared, gifts in which 
there was none of their own self-sac- 
rifice, and all from the infection of a 
name—a great deal as grief, so Fal- 
staff tells us, blew him up like a blad- 
der. And would not a series of ex- 
periences in a church or churches of 
no reputation serve beneficially to 
bring such an one to a better sense 
of his real condition? This, of 
course, is a minor point, and not to 
be pressed strongly; but is there not 
for some few invividuals a danger 
here? And is not that which is a 
danger for some few members still 
more of a danger for some few min- 
isters? Are there not men in some 
tall pulpits who, when they take ac- 
count of their religious worth, put a 
belt around their entire membership 
and lose in genuine self-estimation 
as their churches dwindle in mem- 
bership—a great deal as a rich man 
may measure his character by his 
wealth ? ‘ 


not find that organic pride in which 
the individual loses himself and his 
ambitions and his desires in some 
organization or other, until his church 
becomes his other and his’ larger 
self? This commendably, of course, 
and helpfully sometimes; but imper- 
iously, too, and self-inflatingly at 
others! Did not this spirit of false 
self-inflation work in large churches 
conspicuously until, goon after apos- 


nences, which warped the church 
from -the living truth and shot. the 


baleful light.of great dignities across 
the centuries—only to lead astray. 


' And back of this tendency do we. 


tolic humanity, came the priestly ar- | 
rogance of metropolitan pre-emi- | 


‘that of the-second speaker. Intellect 


It would be rediculous, of course, | 
to see any such spirit working con-| 


spicuously now—only it is, at least, 


believable that a scheme, not long | 


ago outlined, that of the great church 
with its preacher, executive head, 
pastors, etc. necessitating large 
membership, and that necessitating 
numerous missions looking to our 
center—this Bay, a8 & pos- 
sibility will always have to be con- 
sidered in the light of similar 
growths soon after apostolic times : 
and what they came to. 
(Zo be Continued.) 


“THREE INDEPENDENT VIEWS OF 
PROF. GEORGE D. RERRON.” 


So the program of the last Bay, 
Conference of Congregational church- 
es designated the three discourses 
which, followed by discussion, occu- 
pied the greater part of the afternoon 
at Plymouth-avenue church, Oakland. 
Intentionally or not, these views were 
admirably adapted to suggest the 


three different ways in which we may | 


approach any subject upon which we 
desire to form right judgment. 

First we may approach it through 
the intellect. Setting aside all but 
the purely intellectual faculties, what 
do we see? Like discerns like, 
Through the intellect we discern that 
which is intellectual, and in Geo. D. 
Herron, tested by this faculty alone, 


we may find “ignorance,” “bigotry” | | 


and “aranter.” Intellect refuses any 
suggestion that a prophet is “above 
criticism.” It values theological dog- 
mas, and cannot admit condemnations 
of an organization time-honored and 
noble. The speaker who presented 
this first view of Geo. D. Herron evi- 
dently had possibilities of a broader 
outlook. He saw in Herron “good 
feeling” and “self-sacrifice” ; but since 
these are not parts of the purely in- 
tellectual outlook, he perhaps pur- 
posely refrained their, amplification. 

Our second: method of approach 


may be through spiritual discernment | li 


working with the intellect. This was 


dictated the general argument, but a 
spiritual discernment looked into each 
point brought before it. Intellect 
declares itself “ prejudiced,” and has 


not come to defend George D. Her- es 


ron; he is “mystical”; but spiritual 
insight discovers that Professor Her- 
ron has “a special mission,” and will 
grant him “a poet's license.” That 
he has “strong personal attach- 
ment to the Lord,” “intense loyalty to 
Christ,” is “self-sacrificing,” and “lays 
hold of human institutions by a great 
hope” for their regeneration. As 
this spiritual vision becomes increas- 
ingly dominant, fear of Herron’s mes- 
sage gives place to the knowledge 
that danger could only come from 
suppression of it; that a man might 
as wisely suppress the safety escape 
of steam from a boiler as to suppress 
expression of the need of reformation 
when the time is ripe for it; for “if 
these things are stopped there will 
be an explosion.” Spiritual discern- 
ment knows no fear but that of stand- 
ing athwart the line of God’s work 
in man, and the speaker of this view 
leaves us enthusiastically ready to 
receive whatever may be of God, be 
it ever so contrary to what we had 
imagined should come to us. 

Our third method of acquaintance 
with a subject is when the Christ in 
us seeks what there may be of the 
Christ in it. Earthly faculties are set 
aside when, in his love, we reach forth, 
gropingly, seeking the Christ in our 
brother; and, in- proportion as we 
yield to him, we shall find that which 
we seek, for the Lord knoweth his 
own. In some cases of fallen hu- 
manity, this search may prove 
a long .gne, but when directed 
toward.a man like George D. Herron, 
the Christ-likeness beams upon us. 
“He stands on Calvary.” ‘Self-sacri- 
fice is the law of his life,” “a seer” 
whose insights lead us beyond our 
own “near-sighted” range. “ A proph- 
et,” fearless “as Isaiah or John the 
Baptist,” and to the Christ in him, we 
listen even if all the terrible words 
spoken in Isa. i be cast again in burn- 
ing love upon our own back-sliding 
self or our most honored institutions. 
Such seemed the point of view from 
which the last speaker gave interpre- 
tation of George D. Herron. 

We wonder what divinely-directed 
foresight presented just those three 
views to our Bay Conference of 
churches. Independently of . the 
thought contained in each, their union 
offers a good lesson. “By reason man 
knows not God.” By spiritual in- 
sight we approach him. Through 
Christ we find him everywhere, and 
there is none other beside him. H._. 


The good news from, Washington : 
last Monday was that: Attorney-Gen- 
eral: Olney. will contest the right, of 


“CHARACTER-BUILDING.” 
BY CAPTAIN R. KELSO CARTER. 


A taking phrase is often swept into 
popular use without its true and 
proper meaning being understood, 
‘and as often repeated by those who 
do not care to seek and apply the 
foundation principles involved in a 
right interpretation of the words. 
Perhaps, in no instance has this 
been mere true than in the use.of the 
'¢wo words which head this article. 
On every hand they are employed, 
but too often in.a very shallow and 
superficial sense, without a glimpse 
of their real signification. 

In I Cor. iii: 10, Paul warns us to 
“take heed how we build.” Like the 
wise master-builder that he was, he 
devotes most of his discussion to the 
‘foundation”; but that is the very 
thing which is neglected in much of 
the popular use of these words. To 
build is certainly the duty of every 
Christian, but “how to build.” Ah! 
that is a different matter. In theim- 
petuosity of our common nature we 
generally essay the task before we 
are prepared for it, and the conge- 
quence is failure, of course. With 
very many such a failure is looked 
‘upon as proof that the thing is not 
practicable, whereas the fault lies in 
‘their imperfect or wholly deficient 
foundation. Let us see what the 
trouble is. 


Multitudes of people all over the 
country are trying “to lead a Chris- 
fian life,” but they confessedly do 
not succeed, and often give up the 
attempt in disgust. What is the 
matter? They all too frequently as- 
sert that. the Christian life is a chi- 
mera, a myth,a fraud. Notso. The 
Christian life is a tremendous fact, 
but their method is wrong. They 
began at the wrong end. They are 
trying to build the house from the 
top. No. proper foundation has been 
laid. In short, they are trying to 
ive like a Christian, without having 


really become a Christian. No won- 
there is failure. What else could 
expected? No matter how beau- 
tiful the plan of a house, you cannot 
gin to build the roof or the or- 
amental gables first. The architect 
not undertake to make some- 
g like a house; he sets about the 
sk of really constructing a house. 
So we must not essay to live a Chris- 
tian life, but seek to become Chris- 
tians. 
Imagine a number of eggs holding 
& convention, and all agreeing that 
henceforth they will try to live the 
life of a chicken. “Absurd,” you say. 
Certainly; and you are perfectly right 
in suggesting that they need to be- 
come chickens first, and then the mat- 
ter of living a chicken’s life will not 
be very difficult. But is it not just 
as reasonable to suggest that we 
need to become Christians first, and 
that then living a Christian life -will 
not be so hard? All the little chick’ 
has to do is to eat his natural food 
regularly, and take his natural exer- 
cise, and the power of nature (of God) 
in him sees to it that feathers suc- 
ceed down, and the spurs and the 
“crow” come in proper season. In 
precisely the same way the young 
Christian has only to feed upon “ the 
sincere milk of the Word,” and to ex-_ 
ercise his infant graces, to develop 
his strength, and to press on towards 
maturity. Evidently, then, the mat- 
tec of supreme importance is how to 
become a Christian. To talk. of 
building the physical body and the 
mind before a child is born into the 
world is no whit more absurd than to 
talk of building Christian: character 
before we are “born again.” 


Nothing in this article is meant as 
& criticism of the signing of cards so 
much used by some evangelists. Af- 
ter an extended evangelistic experi- 
ence, the writer sees no objection to 
that at all. But the point is made 
that we must not lose sight of the 
absolutely necessary first step in 
“character-building,” to properly and 
thoroughly become a Christian, to be 
“born of. water and of the Spirit.” 
No experienced evangelist needs to 
be told that the churches. are cum- 
bered everywhere with members who 
either never were “born,” or else 
were strangled by formalism and 
worldliness so eerly in life that they 
have actually forgotten the little fee- 
ble cry they did make when first 
ushered into the spiritual world. 
The father of a friend of mine—a 
stern old Puritan—used to thunder 
in his boy’s ears the inquiry, “ My 
son, are you born again?” 
say that the answer to that question 
will not be shadowed by doubt in 
the mind of a genuine “child of the 
King.” If. we, are really “children,” 
then we have the solemn declaration 
of the Word that,“ the Spirit himself 
beareth witness with ‘our spirit that 
we are the children of God.” And. 


the Pullman Company “to engage ip 


‘the saloon business on its palace-cars.” 


no'child of has any more busi- 


Let 


‘ness to be in doubt about his pa- 
ternity than has any man in the ques- 
tion of his natural birth. If there is 
doubt, it is our fault. God is ready 
to give the “witness” as soon as we 
meet his conditions. | 
Mark well that we will never get 
that “witness” by any attempt at 
“character buiiding,” no matter how 
protracted or earnest it may be. 
Were it so, then would we be saved 
by works; and man could boast. But 
it must be of faith, simple faith in 
the naked Word of God, preceded by 
a complete surrender and a genuine 
repentance. These steps having 
been honestly taken, then “Whoso- 
ever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved,” and the Spirit 
speedily witnesses to the tremendous 
fact beyond the possibility of a doubt. 
The foundation must be laid, as Paul 
so strongly asserts, in “Christ Jesus,” 
and no other will answer for a mo- 
ment. The miraculous creation of a 
new nature by the Holy Ghost on the 
basis of the blood-atonement of the 
Lord Christ must, in the very nature 
of things, precede all “building” or 
additions’of any kind. 
Young Christians, let me earnestly 
ask you are you born again? Have 
you the witress of the Spirit to your 
sonship? Do-you know for yourself 
that your name is written in heaven ? 
Are you able to apply to your expe- 


| rience the words of the apostle, “There 


is, therefore, now, no condemnation 
to them which are in Christ Jesus” ? 
Do you know that your foundation is 
builded of materials that will stand 
the fire test described by Paul in the 
chapter of Corinthians already quot- 
ed? If so, then you are able to bear 
out the assertion that trying “to live 
a Christian life” is infinitely easier 
than living the life of a sinner against 
God,. and that the upbuilding of 
character in the fear of God is -but 
“God working in you both to will 
and to do his good pleasure.” _—- 

San Francisco. 

PERSONAL TIDINGS. 

_ Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, in her Bible 
class last Sabbath, spoke of three 
letters that came in one mail, full of 
personal interest. One was a letter 
from Rev. Henry Martyn Scudder, 
D,D., formerly the pastor of the How- 
ard Presbyterian church in this city: 
Dr. Scudder expressed pleasure at 
the reproduction of his birthday an- 
niversary which appeared in Txe Pa- 
coiric a few weeks since. He sent 
warm greetings to friends in Califor- 
nia, and said he was quietly awaiting 
the summons that should cal] him 
home. He said the old craft had 
sailed stormy seas as well as pleasant 
ones, and was now eagerly making 
for the “desired haven.” 

Another letter was from that royal 
woman, Miss Frances E. Willard, who 
was in the Catskills with Miss Gor- 
don, full of work and preparation for 
the coming campaign. Miss Will- 
ards letter was brimful of faith and 
courage. The third letter was from 
Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, and re- 
ferred most pleasantly to a call from 
Mrs. and Miss Cooper last summer, 
and also to the pleasure it gave her 
to know that the sermons and lect- 
ures and writings of her husband 
were read and prized by the teacher 
of the Bible class—to all the mem- 
bers of which she sent warmest greet- 
ing. Mrs. Beecher still occupies the 
old homestead near Plymouth church, 
where she worships every Sabbath day. 


Hon. Wm. H. Seward, one of the 
greatest men ever sent to the United 
States Senate, said in a speech in the 
Senate chamber, in 1855: “I belong 
to one voluntary association of men, 
which has to do with spiritual affairs, 
and that is the Christian church. I 
belong to one temporal society of 
men and that is my political party 
* * * These two associations, the 
one spiritual and the other temporal, 
are the only voluntary association to 
which I now belong, or ever have 
belonged since I became a man; and 
unless I am bereft of reason, they 
are the only associations of men to 
which I shall ever’ suffer myself to 
belong. Secret yocieties, sir? Be- 
fore I would place my hand between 
the hands of other men, in a secret 
lodge, order, class or council, and 
enter into combination with them for 
any object, personal or political, good 
or bad, I would pray to God that that 
hand might be paralyzed, and that I 
might become an object of pity and 
even the mockery of my fellow men.’ 


Mr. George W. Gibbs, an Epis- 
copalian and, President of our Y. M. 
C. A., has added another to his very 
many good deeds; he has presented a 
burial. lot in Iona, churchyard. for 
the.use of the-, Episcopal Chureb 
clergymen dying .without means to 
the necessary expense of burial. 
The title to the lot is vested in the 


corporation of the diocese. 


WASHINGTON LETTER. 


One of the greatest drawbacks to 
the anti-saloon workers of Washing- 
ton has been, for many years, the 
apparent ease with which the liquor 
interest controlled the official acts of 
‘the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, so far as they related 
to the liquor traffic. It may be 
imagined then that those who oppose 
the domination of the saloon. vin 
municipal. matters: are gratified to 
know that the Board of Commission- 
ers have asserted their independence 
of the rum power. The declaration 
of independence was publicly made 
a few days ago, when ten policemen 
were summarily discharged becanse 
of their peculiar relations with retail 
liquor dealers in their. precints, and 
their dismissal was accompanied by a 
warning to all the rest of the police- 
men, calling their attention to the 
fact that some of them have either 
overlooked or ignored for a. long 
time that it is their sworn duty to 
compel the saloon-keepers to conduct 
their business in accordance with law, 
and not to aid them in breaking the 
laws, as the dismissed policemen did. 
The action of the Commissioners was 
made the subject of a sermon by 
Rev. Adolos Allen, in which, after 
expressing the gratitude and appre- 
ciation of the people, he said: “It 
is manifest by what has occurred that 
while the church has been laboring 
to lift up the community, officers of 
the law have been doing what they 
could to help the keepers of saloons, 
which are a curse to any city, do 
what has a tendency to thwart one- 
half, if not three-quarters, of our 
effort. It is widely hoped.that, now 
the Commissioners have commenced, 
they will carry on their investigation 
to the end, and so get this community 
to a higher plane of rerpect for law 
and order than it has stood upon in 
the past.” And every good citizen 
echoes the amen, with which a large 
congregation greeted Mr. Allen. 

There is so much talk and so many 
claims made, pro and con, about the 
success or failure of State regulation 
of the liquor traffic, that.the opinion 
of Mr. A. R. Burdette of Georgia, at 
present visiting Washington, is of 
more than passing interest. He says: 


‘State. Outside of thé large cities, 
the law forbids the retailing of in- 
toxicating liquors within three miles 
of a church or school-house. Now, 
there are very few communities in 
the State that are not within that 
distance of a school, or place of. wor- 
ship, and the result is that the saloon 
is almost a defunct institution in 
Georgia. Liquor can still be had in 
the small towns and villages, but 
only by the quart, and a heavy 
penalty attaches to drinking it on' the 
premises where it is purchased. I 
think our system beats the State 
dispensary law of Governor Tillman, 
in that it is practicable, and has 
public sentiment behind: it. We have 
tried it for a number of years, and it 
works so well that nobody would go 
back to the old way. In the outset 
I was very much opposed to -the 
chauge, and voted and worked 
against it, but the test of experience 
has converted me. Though far from 
being a fanatic on the subject, I am 
satisfied that any community is better 
off where the retailing of alcoholic 
drinks is interdicted. | 
Notwithstanding the anxiety of the 
administration to get the bill provid- 
ing for the deportation of alien anar- 
chists on the statute books in time to 
head off the 500 European anarchists 
known to be headed towards the 
United States, it is feared that the 


| bill will not be acted upon by the 


House of Representatives at this ses- 
sion—it has beem passed by the Sen- 
ate. The present trouble is lack of a 
quorum in the House and a disposi- 
tion on the of several members 
to object to the bill being passed 
without a quorum. Thereason these 
gentlemen give for objecting is that 
the bill gives the United States Com- 
missioner of Immigration power to 
determine who may be classed as 
‘alien anarchists.and to deport them 
without any reference to courts of 
any kind. In view of recent oc- 
currences in this country and in Eu- 
rope, these objections would seem to 
come properly under the head of un- 
necessary hair-splitting. Even grant- 
ing that the bill gives too much au- 
thority to one man, it seems to me 
that it would be much better thatone 
man should have too much authority 
than that the United States should be 
overrun with the dangerous anar- 
chistes who are being driven from 
numerous European countries. It 
will be too late. for regrets’ when . 
their presence in the United States 
shall have caused the loss of valuable 
lives and property.* is 


to act, by shutting them out. 


Wasnrneror, D. C., Aug. 22d. 


the year to which you have paid;and if in 


ciric at once. Address all letters to Tue 


“Georgia is practically a prohibition - 
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Womans Board 
the Pacific. 


: — | pleasant home, was-largely attended, But contains 
Ladies, please do not forget the| about ninety ladies and gentlemen | | —— ie cause we love may not suffer, and the eat NO ‘ALCOHOL 
mating of the Womans Board, | present. A tablain dee ofa churches languish. | GRAPE ORUGS 
| held two sets of money-boxes, barrels | addressed, may be inter.|4 PEW NOTES FROM MISSIONARY| | 
pte pa Ghiiveh, for home missions, and jugs and or- ested to know that the three last pa- | ' LETTERS. 3 FE | It is a nourishing, healthful tonic. A delicious 


an@ evening, in Plym 
Bost street, near Webster, San Fran- 
eiseo. Ladies from auxiliary socie- 
ties, please report to Plymouth church 
om Puesday, September 4th, when 
some one will be in attendance to 
weleome our friends and accompany 
them to their places of entertainment. 


The Third church thank-offering, 


anges for foreign missions. A little 
talk was given by Mrs. Jewett plead- 
ing the great need of workers in the 
foreign field. Mrs. H. H. Cole urged 
the same need in the home mission- 
ary field, after her recent experience 
in touring with her husband in Siski- 
you county. She spoke of the var- 


held at Mrs.» 


Home Mlissions, | 


pers have been written at Snokomish, 
a little town away up in northwest- 
ern Washington. How I wish I could 
make you all see through my eyes 
the wonderful sights of the last few 
weeks, and take in through my heart 
its experiences! To those who, like 
myself, have lived for many years up- 


no sacrifice too great in their behalf 
We must. study, think, plan to do. 
more, rather than less,.in these, times 


of finaneial- depression, 80 that’ the 


The recent meeting of the Bay 


Conference with the Plymouth-ave- 
nue church, Oakland, was in some re- 
spects one of the most inspiriting | 


have ever attended. I was one of 
those who sat and listened through- 


out. The main theme, man’s duty to 


SANITAS 


IS MADE FROM GRAPES 


| substitute for tea or coffee. A. pure; per- 
fect food beverage. 


SOL.D BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS- TRY IT- 


handful of dried grapes. Our Thanks- 
giving dinner, and many other meals, 


A Sermon In Rhyme. 
If you have a friend worth loving, . 


The program will be found in this |<... towns visited, and of the encour- his fell indibedl death 
| iene reer at on the + iries of the Missis- Ow-Man, Was, Worthy | was boiled wheat, without milk. It Love him. Yes, and let him kn 
paper. Let us continue the | agements there met with in Obristian sippi Valley, the plains and | ® whole day's mingled meditation, | was good, but rather. plain for| That you love bien 


aem aroused at the grand meetings 
oft the Young Ladies’ Branch, Au- 


work. A fine musical program’ was 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Stadtfeld, 


valleys farther west, these mighty 


and oratory, and prayer. 


Whether 
the effect was intended. or not, I 


Thanksgiving. Then- sickness came 
to several of the family; /a grippe to 


Tinge his brow with sunset glow. 
Why should good words ne’er be said 


gust 23d. Come bring a frien iam found saying: What have I my husband, who was very low an q| Of friend—till he is dead 
TWO “THANK-OFFERINGS.”’ . sages p ~ 2 han f chaste gr te tion. No one can realize the extent really one n the way of self-sacrifie delirious. We could not get medical If you hear a song that thrills you, 
ee P lof our country’s resources in these | ™ the Christ practiced it? Here am | aid, could only use the simple reme-| , ime De ewe heisy ‘ 


Your President was privileged to 


Pullan announced the offering, which 
was about forty dollars, the barrels 


wonderful forests till they see them, 


I, with a comfortable salary, while 
many of my brethren in missionary 


dies that we had in the house, and 


Wait deserved praises long. 


be able to be present at the annual . : and hear some pioneer tell how many | Bey pray. Oh, how precious was prayer| Why should one who thrills your heart 
thank-offering of Berkeley church pac a oso om prem oeg thousand feet of lumber are some- | “elds, working just as hard, and, per- | in those dark days! How strongthe| Lack the joy you may impart ? 
and of the Third church, San Fran- | y times taken from one tree. One| with far more acceptance tothe | arm of God! Then the depleted con- you 


eiseo, both coming on Friday, August 
24th. 

BERKELEY THANK-OFFERING 
Was held at the home of Mrs. Thos. 
&ddison, 2425 Channing Way. Mrs. 


| Addison is from Chicago, and has 


worked with the Board of the In- 
verior; her heart is full of devotion 
wo the cause of foreign missions, and 
ashe says her house is always open and 
ready for such meetings. A blessed 
fact that there are such homes and 
sueh hearts ready to do the Lord's 
work! A buneh of the daintiest 
rosebuds found resting-place on a 
vertain black dress; then one by one 
the ladies beyan to come, till about 
tiirty were present. Mrs. Hatch, the 
President of the auxiliary, after 
Scripture reading and prayer, intro- 
duced a lady well known to many of 
you, who spoke a few earnest words 
om the subject of consecratipg our 
all to Christ’s service. Mrs. Barker, 


present. Ice-cream and cake were 
passed to all the guests, a collection 
was taken up amounting to five dol- 
lars, and about ten o'clock all were 
on their way hume. Another pleas- 
ant occasion, another pleasant mem- 
ory! A few texts were read—one 
seemed specially appropriate—“Shall 
I give unto the Lord of that which 
dost cost me nothing ?” 


ANNUAL MEETING— SEPTEMBER 5, 
1894. 


PLYMOUTH CHUROH, SAN FRANCISCO. 


The program, as follows, though 
not fully complete in all ita details, 
is very suggestive, and means a good 
meeting. Be at Plymouth church, 
San Francisco, by 9 o'clock, Septem- 
ber 5th, for an all-day session. 
Every church should be represented. 


PROGRAM. 
MORNING. 


must for themselves pass out of San 
Francisco harbor and through the 
Golden Gate, turning northward up- 
on the great Pacific, then go on and 
on for hours and days, past the red- 
woods of California, the pines of Ore- 
gon and Southern Washington, to 
this great Sound country, steam up 
the beautiful straits of Fuca, touch 
at Victoria, Port Townsend, land at 
Seattle or Tacoma, and then be 
whirled through miles and miles of 
forest by rail, before a conception 
can possibly’ be had of this great 
timber region of Northwestern Amer- 
ica. 

Then, there are so many other’ 
thoughts and reflections that come 
crowding to one’s brain in an expe- 
rience like this; such as the heroic 
struggles men are making to subdue 
this vast wilderness, and bring out of 
it wealth, order and civilization. The 


cost to some one of brawn and ere 
e 


Master, are pinched to the point of 
actual wanf.” A letter just now at 
hand says: “I have been upon my 
field three months now, and all I have 
had from my people to support my- 
self and aged father is $38. I live 
in a few unfurnished rooms—no cur- 
tains or shades, a second-hand bed- 
stead, one chair, a borrowed table to 
eat off, and a borrowed gasoline stove 
to cook my own food.” A more earn- 
est, devoted, hard-working minister 
cannot be found in this State. Who 
will divide with him? There is an- 
other brother up North, working him- 
self to death because he has more on 


‘his hands than:any two able-bodied 


men ought to have. He bravely 
writes that if we can’t send another 
man to help him, he will hold out as 
long as he has strength. — 

Still another sends me this word 
to-day: “I am working to the full ex- 
tent of my capacity, denying myself 
necessary rest, and yet Iam not do- 


dition of household articles and cloth- 
ing was also a great trial to us. 
Sometimes I was obliged to wash the 
children’s clothing after they were in 
bed at night, because there was no 
money to get the necessary changes. 
Then God's time had come to answer 
our cries for help. His faithful ser- 
vant, Brother Harrison, our Home 
Missionary Superintendent, found .us 
out, and made known our situation 
to Christian workers, who responded 
generously with money and mission- 
ary boxes, and met our then present 
needs. What light and joy these 
boxes brought into our home? How 
our hearts were filled with gratitude 
to God, and how earnestly we prayed 
him to bless ail who had had a part in 
this good work! 

Though modesty and pride have 
tempted me to withhold this inform- 
ation from you, I have written that 
you might more fully understand how 
much your good work is appreciated, 


By its humble, pleading tone, 
Join it. Do not let the seeker 
Bow before his God alone. 
Why should not your brother share 
The strength of ‘‘two or three” in prayer ? 


If you see the hot tears falling 
From a brother’s weeping eyes, 

Share them. And then by kindly sharing 
Own your kinship with the skies. 

Why should any one be glad 

When a brother’s heart is sad ? 


If a silvery laugh goes rippling 
Through the sunshine on his face, 
Share it. "Tis the wise man’s saying— 
For both grief and joy a place. 
There’s health and goodness in the mirth 
In which the honest laugh has birth. 


If your work is made more easy 
By a friendly, helping hand, 
Say so. Speak up brave and truly 
Ere the da kness veil the land. 
Should a brother workman dear 
Falter for a word of cheer ? 


Scatter thus your seeds of kindness, 
All enriching as you go— 

Leave them. Trust the Harvest Giver, 

' He will make each seed to grow. 


° f Miss Lydia G. -30— al ting.| impresses you. Everywhere, So, until its ha d, 
Saber OF |... of | Work of destruction is going on, as anywnere nese | and what great and precious bless- Your life shall never lack a friend. 
ing letter from her daughter, a part| Recording, Home and Foreign Sec- well as that of building up. All th , that nee ; to oe ~~ ra ing ® wissionary box is in a poor — Methedist. Protestant, 
of which Miss Clark has kindly copied | retaries. , around are fallen trees and innumer- | “© COnsequent anxiety, the mental | minister's family. ima 
strain, if you can! The three wonderful and precious; _UMMING TELEGRAPH WIRES. 


for our columns. The offerings were 
then taken by Mrs. Earle, the Treas- 
urer, and counted, while a general 
talk on Board matters, the forthcom- 
ing annual meeting. etc., ensued. 

The offering was found to be 
$37.35 for the Woman’s Board Treas- 
ury. Other sums may have come in 
since from absent members. This 
amount, added to amounts previous- 
ly sent Miss Merriam, completes 
Berkeley’s assignment for the year. 
Ascompanying the various offerings 
were the following texts, on as many 
alips of paper, which your editress 
seeured on the spot. Then the Dox- 
ology was sung. Later came an invi- 
tation from Mrs. Addison to remain 
for cake and chocolate. The ladies 
separated for their homes, and thus 
very pleasant occasion became 
happy memory. 


THANK-OFFERING TEXTS. 


Ps. lxiii:7: “Because thou hast 
been my help, therefore in the shadow 


Music. 
10:10 to 10:20—Report of Nomi- 
nating Committee and election of of- 
ficers. 

10:20 to 10:30—Welcome to dele- 
gates, Mrs. Jewett. 

10:30 to 10:45—Paper, “Systematic 
Giving,” Mrs. J. A. Cruzan. 

10:45 to 11:00—Paper, “Prayer for 
Missions,” Mrs. William Rader. 

11:00 to 11:10—Music, solo, Mrs. J. 
B. Pullan. 

11:10 to 12:15— Reports from 
branches and auxiliaries. 

12:30 to-t:30—Intermission. 


AFTERNOON. 


1:30 to 2:00—Seripture readings 


and prayer, Mrs. F. J. French. 


Boards. 
2:10 to 2:20—Treasurer's report. 


Mariner Campbell. 


2:35 to 2:50—Paper, “The Work in 


Africa,” Mrs. F. H. Foster. 


2:00 to 2:10—Greetings from other 


2:20 to 2:35—Music, solo, Mrs. 


2:50 to 3:00—Paper, “How to En- 


| which these are but symbols. How 


able stumps to be cleared away be- 
fore this rich soil can be made avail- 
able for human sustenance; but it is 
being done. Great cities and nu- 
merous little ones, with towns, ham- 
lets and homes, meet the eye every- 
where. Very crude as yet some of 
these are, and oh, so much still to be 
done. 

But while these giant products of 
nature and the forces of men stand 
opposed to each other in the outer 
world, there are other, and to us more 
interesting, contests going on of 


I wish, my sisters, that I could give 
to you my conception of what home 
missions have done and are doing for 
this new and interesting State! You 
can almost count upon your fingers 
the churches that have come to self- 
support. The great body of the 
churches here—and they are quite 
numerous—are in the first struggle 
for existence, but they are making, 
for the most part, a brave and suc- 
cessful fight. Even in this hard year 


It seems to me that if our people 
in more favored localities could realize 
the peculiar privations and burdens 
of those on the frontier, the Home 
Missionary fund, and throueh it the 
number of workers, could be doub- 
led. 

This good and faithful man drives 
twenty-five miles every Sunday be- 
tween two of his stations, preaches 
three times when the roads are good 
enough for him to to get to a third 
point, and, during the week days, 
visits and preaches at still other 
points. Some one ought to divide. | 

Yet another letter awaits me, as [ 
return from a missionary journey. It 
is from a man whose deep consecra- 
tion no one questions who knows 
him. He says: “For the first time, we 
are behind in our rent. The pastor's 
salary has amounted in the last three 
months to $21, besides the grant from 
the Home Missionary Society; $60 
out of the $121 for the quarter has 
gone for rent. We are studiously 


things to the little children’s hearts 
are Jesus, Santa Claus and a mission- 
ary box. The daughter of whom I 
wrote, has recently married a poor 
but worthy man. She is a dear, good 
girl; was born on heathen soil, and 
has been a Christian from early child- 
hood. Three little ones whom God 
has given us are now safe in heaven. 
Now, you know us all, and may God 
richly bless you all in your good 
work, and we will try to be faithful 
in ours.” 


HE GOT THE BLESSING. 


~ Canon Wilberforce tells a pathetic 
story illustrating the force of the little 
word “now.” It;:was of a miner who, 
hearing the gospel preached, deter- 
mined that if the promised blessing 
of immediate salvation was, indeed, 
true, he would not leave the presence 
of the minister who was declaring it 
until assured of its possession by 
himself. He waited, consequently, 
after the meeting to speak with the 


A writer in one of the daily papers 
says to young readers: You have all 
heard the humming and singing of 
the telegraph and telephone wires as 
you pass the poles along the streets. 
No doubt you have concluded that it 
is caused by the action of the wind 
on the wires, and given it no further 
thought. But it is not true that the 
singing is caused by the wind, and 
if you are at all observing you will 
notice that often the humming sound 
is to be heard these cold winter 
mornings when the smoke from the 
chimney goes straight up until it is 
lost in the clouds, and when the frost 
on the wires is as fuzzy and thick as 
a roll of chenille fringe. 

The wind has nothing to do with 
the sound, and according to an 
Australian scientist the vibrations are 
due to the changes of the atmospheric 
temperature, and especially through 
the action of cold, as a lowering 
temperature induces a shortening of 


of thy wings will I rejoice.” 
Hosea vi:3: “Then shall we know, 
if we follow on, to know the Lord.” 
“God is our refuge and strength, 
s very present help in time of trouble: 


the wires extending over the whole 
of the conductor. A considerable 
amount of friction is produced on the 
supporting bell, thus inducing sounds 
both in the wires and in the poles. 


learning fine points of the possibil- 
ities of economy. We contess that 
we sometimes recal] having beard 
Josh Billings say on a warm evening 
that the man who could wear a paper 


list the Young People,” Mrs. Whit- 
man. 

3:00 to 3:15—Singing missionary 
hymn, with reading. 

3:15 to 3:45—“Missionary Work in 


some of them will meet to the full 

their apportionment for missions. 
But best of all are the glimpses we 

get up here of the progress being 


minister, and, in his untutored way, 
said: “Didn't ye say I could have the 
blessin’ now?” “Yes, my friend.” 
“Then pray with me, for I’m not goin’ 


on 


te 


. 
~ 


therefore will we not fear, though 
the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the 
midst of the sea.” 

‘All nations whom thou hast made 
shall come and worship before thee, 
0 Lord, and shall glorify thy name.” 

“Offer unto God thanksgiving, and 
pay thy vows to the Most High.” 

“Go ye into all the world, and 
preach the gospel to all nations.” 

“Bless the Lord, O my soul, and 
all that is within me bless his holy 
same.” 

Phil iv: 6: “Be careful for nothing. 
but in all things, by prayer and 
supplication with thanksyiving, let 
your requests be made known unto 
Ged.” 


“And whatsoever ye do in word or 
deed, do all in the name of the Lord 
Jesus, giving thanks to God and the 
Rather by him.” (Colossians iii: 17.) 

“The lines are fallen unto me in 
pleasant places. Yea, I havea goodly 
heritage. I will bless the Lord who 
lias given me counsel.” 

“Declare His glory among the 
heathen, his marvelous works among 

all nations.” (Psalms xvi: 24.) 

“What shall I render unto the Lord 
tor all his benefits toward me?” 

“All things come of thee, and of 
thine own have we given thee.” (I 
Ghron. xiv.) 

“There is neither Jew nor Greek; 
there is neither bond nor free; there 
ia neither male nor female, for ye are 
al} one in Christ Jesus.” (Gal. iii: 28.) 

“And this gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in all the world for 
» witness unto all nations, and then 
shall the end come.” (Matt. xxiv: 14.) 

“How shall they hear without a 
preacher ? And how shall they preach 
except they be sent? as it is written. 
How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring giad tidings of .good things! ” 
(Rom. x: 14, 16.) 

“Flereby perceive we the love of 
God because he laid down his life for 
ue; and we ought to lay down our 
lives for the brethren. But whoso 
hath this world’s goods, and seeth 
his brother have need, and shutteth 
up his bowels of compassion from 
tim, how dwelleth the love of God 
im him?” (I John iii: 16, 17.) 


China,” Mrs. Arthur H. Smith. 


3:45 to 4:30—Young ladies’ hour. 


Reports—Miss Gunnison, “Life in Ja- 


pan. 
EVENING SESSION. 


Organ voluntary; music by Ply- 
mouth church choir; Scripture read- 
ing and prayer, Dr. Williams; short 
addresses by Rev. Mr. Frear, Miss 
M. J. Williams, Miss Gunnison, just 


returned from Japan, Rev. A. H. 


Smith of China, and others. Mem- 


Congregational 


bers of the orchestra of the First 
church, Oakland, 


will assist in the music throughout 


the daytime sessions. 
astic rally for missions is expected. 


PRAYER-MEETING EVENING. 


An enthusi- 


It is hoped that most of our San 
Francisco churches will find it profit- 
able to adjourn their evening meet- 
ings, as several have already con- 
sented to do, and unite with us ina 


grand union missionary meeting. 


| When one is waiting for the sermon 
to begin, wondering just where the 


time, and while the choir are spelling 
each other alternately, and then 
pitching in altogether, it is a good 
thing to have a silver dollar in one’s 
pocket to take out and study from 
the standpoint of numismatics. There 
is the inscription, in relievo, in old 
English text, “In God we trust,” 
just over the head of theeagle. Well, 
Mr. Dollar, you have had a close call. 
Your fall would have knocked us all. 
But here you are, just as good as 
your great granddaddy dollar of 
1795. They have been saying that 
you are not quite so honest as your 
grandfather, but a great deal more 
religious. But you are all right now. 
You are a dollar—just as good a 
dollar as if you were the color of a 
Chinaman or a persimmon. You are 
the right coin for the collection plate 
—your religious profession makes 
you appropriate to the very solemn 
act of dropping you upon it. All 
good religious people will hereafter 
carry you to church as a substitute 
for the ingiorious nickel.— Interior. 


God promotes a faithful worker. 


preacher is going to hit him this 


| 


| tained. And we, dear sisters, must be 


made in soul-winning. You know 
that society in these lumbering re-. 
gions is made up of character that is 
as unyielding as the primeval forest. 
But just as surely as the one is melt- 
ing away, so isthe other. I wish you 
could see as I do the young men— 
and some ol: ones—who are being 
brought under the power of the gos- 
pel, and the children and youth be- 
ing trained in Sunday-schools and 
Christian Endeavor societies. Thank 
God for the latter, which we find 
everywhere. Surely the kingdom is 
coming. 

All this serves to’magnify the one 
thought of this series of papers, 
namely, the great work that has been 
done and is being done by our Home 
Missionary Society. We cannot ex- 
aggerate it. No human power can be- 
gin to estimate its relation to the in- 
telligence, enterprise and thrift of our 
entire country. For this work began in 
New England while it was still a 
mere cluster of colonies, and has been 
planting churches ever since of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian or- 
der. And that means the founding 
of schools and colleges, the develop- 
ment of genius, of science, and the 
mechanic arts, as well as the founding 
of churches, and because of the 
founding of churches. 

In these days, when so much is said 
against these churches, it is well for 
us to magnify them, for, however 
weak, lame, halting, and even un- 
christian in some things they may 
have been, they nevertheless are the 


land what it is—rich, prosperous and 
happy. We thank God for the church- 
es, while doing all in our power to 
purge, purify and create anew the 
life that is in them. If they are not 
all they should be—and we sadly 
confess they are not—then it is ours 
to see that the causes of offense are 
removed, and the candlesticks not 
only kept in place, but the candles 
re-lighted, trimmed, and made to 
shine out clear and bright upon the 
surrounding darkness. Yes, the 
churches and the society that origin- 
ates and supports them must be sus- 


so in love with them, as the very 


regenerative power that has made our | y 


collar all the week would not be good 
for mich else. We sometimes wonder 
what we will be good for after we 
have learned the lessons set before 
us. Then earnestly we cry to be for- 
given; for this work was begun in. 
the assurance of faith and prayer, 
and we trust in hearty consecration.” 


Things are not quite even here. 
Here is another which I cannot for- 
bear giving you in full. ‘It is-written 
by the wife-of one of our missiona- 
ries: “The desire came into my 
heart to-day, while we were filling 
outa blank for a home ‘missionary 
box, to send a letter to the society to 
whom the blank would be sent. For 
nearly twenty years (since our return 
from the foreign work.in Japan) we 
have been most of the time in the 
home missionary work. We are now 
over a small, newly-organized church 
of twenty members. The work is not 
as encouraging as we would like to 
see, nor the church as spiritual, and 
we long for a shower of grace to reat 
upon us all. For two years before 
this church was organized my hus- 
band preached to these people, re- 
ceiving but a trifling compensation 
from them. And it was during these 
two years that the greatest privations 
of our life came in. Having no 
church organization, we could not ap- 
ply for missionary aid, and we tried 
by working hard to earn the actual 
necessities of life. It was a hard 
struggle. Our daughter (a young 
lady who is an artist, and whoin former 
ears had earned much by her talent) 
could not find employment in this 
small place, and not having means to 
go elsewhere, bravely went to work 
in a farmer's kitchen. Mr. Dexter 
and the boys cut wood for a neigh- 
bor (a Servian, who lay back in idle- 
ness and drank his wine). I, who 
was a teacher before marriage, found 
no teaching to do, so asked for wash- 
ing, and was thankful, indeed, to 
God when I received my first hard- 


earned dollar. Many nights we 
imagined we had had a good supper, 
and went to bed to dream of a feast 
spread before us. 

children, who had 
distance to school, took, for their 


“body of Christ,” that we shall count | luncheon, bread, no butter, and a 


py after day, our 
walk a long 


the “killed.” 


away wihout it.” And they did 
pray, these two men, until the wrest- 
ling miner heard silent words of 
comfort and cheer. “I’ve got it now! ” 
The next day a frightful accident oc- 
curred at the mines. The same min- 
ister was called to the scene, and 
among the men, dead and dying, was 
the quivering, almost breathless, body 
of the man who, only the night be- 
fore, big and brawny, came to him 
‘0 know if salvation could really 
be had now for the asking. There 
was but a fleeting moment of recog- 
nition between the two ere the min- 
er’s soul took flight; but in that mo- 
ment he had time to say, in response 
to the minister's sympathy: “Oh, I 
don’t mind, for I've got it—I’ve got 
it—it’s mine!” Then the name of 
this poor man went into the sad list 
There was no note 
made of the royal inheritance of 
which he had but a few hours before 
come into possession, and all by his 
believing grip of the word “now.”— 
Exchange. 


Ruskin says: “I pray you with all 
earnestness to prove and know with- 
in your hearts that all things 
lovely and righteous are possible for 
those who believe in their possibility, 
and who determine that, for their 
part, they will make every day’s 
work contribute to them. Let every 
dawn of morning be to you as the 
beginning of life, and every setting 
sun be to you as a close; then let ev- 
ery one of those short lives leave its 
sure record of some kindly thing 
done for others, some goodly strength 
or knowledge gained by yourselves. 
I hear men speak continually of go- 
ing to a‘ better world,’ rather than 
of its coming to them; but in that 
prayer which they have straight from 
the lips of the Light of the World, 
there is not anything about going to 
another world; only of another gov- 
ernment coming into this, which will 
constitute it a world indeed, new 
heavens and a new earth; ‘ thy king- 
dom come’; ‘Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven !’” 


“Let us take our bloated nothing- 
ness out of the path of the oer 


circuits.”"— Emerson. 


When this humming has been going 
on birds have mistaken the sounds 
for insects inside the poles, and have 
been seen to peck with their bills on 
the outside as they do upon apple 
and other trees. The story is told 
of a bear that mistook the humming 
noise as coming from a nest of bees, 
and clawed at the pole and tore away 
the stones at its base in the hope of 
finding the much coveted honey. 


The waste of property by fire is 
increasing year by year, in undue 
proportion to the increase of property 
at risk. Last year’s ash. heap in the 
United States has been computed in 
excess of $150,000,000. In order to 
ascertain the true measure of the fire 
tax we must.add to this some $60,000,- 
000 to $70,000,000 as the cost of sus- 
taining insurance companies, by 
which a part of the loss is distributed 
throughout the community. To this 
again must be added the cost of sus- 
taining fire departments, which came 
to $25,000,000 some years ago. Thus 
the measure of this fire tax in the 
past year cannot have been less than 
$250,000,000. ‘That is the penalty 
which we pay for ignorance, stupidity, 
carelessness, and crime, for which 
the responsibility must be distributed 
mainly among owners of buildings, 
though shared in part by occupants, 
architects, and builders. 


China uses silver in trade, but pro- 

duces little of it. This should give 
our silver mines a market. In 1892 
Chinese imports were $123,500,000 
and her exports $102,000,000. Great 
Britain furnished $110,000,000 of the 
imports and took $60,000,000 exports, 
giving a balance in her favor of $50,- 
000,000. The United States’ share of 
the imports was but $6,000,000, and 
she took $10,000,000 of exports. 
Now access to the twenty-three treaty 
ports is as free as to any other na- 
tion. 
Mr. Carlisle, the English cyclist, 
who broke all previous records by 
riding 866 miles in 86 hours, used 
no stimulant when he felt exhausted 
except strong tea. 


Where there ia love there is trust. 
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[For THE PACIFIC.] 
Mother’s Folded Hands. 


Those folded hands of mother’s ! 
While the sight is growing dim, 
How eagerly she listens to 
The dear old evening hymn! 
The sweetness of a Saviour’s love, 
The hopes, so high and grand, 
Deth comfort precious mother 
As she sits, with folded hands. 


The years of toil and labor, 
The years of peace and love, 
Are passing—swiftly passing ; 
But, oh ! that home above, 
\Where mother’s heart is centered, 
That holy, heavenly land, 
Will some day claim our mother, © 
Who sits with folded hands. 


Those tired hands of mother’s ! 
Long years of toil and love 

For husband and for children, 
And for her God above ! 

But now, so sweetly resting, 
Awaiting His command 

To strike the harps of heaven 
Those weary, tired hands 

j 


That have made our home so peaceful 
Through clouds and sunshine bright, 
And been our stay and solace : 
’'Mid dark and stormy night ! 
Yes, the atmosphere is heavenly; 
The influence ? Why, it’s grand 
To enter in the room to get 
Near mother’s folded hands. 


The softening hues of autumn, 
The setting of the sun, 
The placid look on mother’s brow, 
Shine forth! Work nearly done ! 
Serenely, calmly waiting 
The numbering of life’s sands, 
When angels bright will fill the room 
O’er mother’s folded hands ! 


Yet, spare the dear one to us, 
Our Father, hear our prayer ! 
The perfume of the violet 
Cannot with her compare. 
Though we may wander far from home, 
O'er seas, through foreign lands, 
We still will need the guiding of 
Oar mother’s folded hands. 


And, so, we pause and wonder— 
Flow long we cannot tell; 

But ask the Lord to comfort us 
Throughout this mystic spell 

Which sadly, yet so sweetly, 
Enshrouds our household band; 

Yet, the atmosphere is heavenly 
Around those folded hands. 


We need not fear the failing sight, 
Fur it is said, from lofty height, 
At evening time there shall be light” 

O’er mother’s folded hands. 


OAKLAND, Mrs. E. S, 


[FoR THE PACIFIC.) 
I Wonder Why It Is. 


I called upon my friend 
James Loyalheart to-day, 

And here are a few of the many things 
This good man had to say : 


** ] wonder why it 1s 
That men ain’t got the grit 
To take an evil by the throat 
And make an end of it. 


| wander why. they stand 
When victory might be won, 
And just declare straight up and down 
The thing cannot- be done, 


‘* | wonder why they talk 

Of lions 'n the way, 
And never put their trust in God, 
And move, those beasts to slay. 


‘* T wonder why it is | 
Men for their ‘rights’ will fight, 
Who never move a hand or foot 
To battle for the Right. 


‘* ] wonder why it is 
Men serve the devil so. 
What has he ever done for them 
I would just lhke to know ? 


‘* If we could find just why 
It is things are this way, 
I wonder if we would not find 
W hat ails the world to-day ?” 


NORMAN CONWAY. 


— 


AN INCIDENT AT GETTYSBURG. 


“An incident which, perbaps, affect- 
ed me more than anything I saw 
during the war,” said Judge Neale of 
Kittanning to a reporter, “was after 
the battle of Gettysburg. I went 
down there to see what was to be 
seen. ®nd, on going over the field 
after the battle, I came across two 
persons. digging a.-grave, evidently 
for a body that-lay near by. I watch- 
ed the operations of the two with 
interest- One was a middle-aged man 
and the Other was a mere boy. Both 
wore the blue uniform. 

- €The work of the two in the twi- 

light bad ® most peculiar effect upon 
me. There beside the pile of yellow 
clay lay the body of a Union soldier. 
An ugly hole in his forehead, em- 
phasized by the mark of the blood 
that had flowed from it, told too well 
how he had met his fate. It was an 
unpleasant sight, yet try as hard as I 
would I could not tear myself away 
from it. I began to study the two 
workers, and noticed that the boy’s 
face had a most sorrowful look. He 
tried to work hard, but there seemed 
to be a heavy load oppressing him. 
Every now and then he would glance 
at the dead body beside him, and then 
wipe away a tear. I then began to 
talk to the workingmen. I asked 
fur whom the grave was intended, 
and the elderly man pointed to the 
boy, then to the corpse, and whisper- 
ed to me, ‘His father.’ I could never 
tell you what an effect this had upon’ 
me. 

“The idea of a son digging his 
father’s grave! It seemed horrible 
to me, something that I could not 
bear.. I went over to the young man, 
and, after throwing off my coat, took 
his pick from him, and told him I 
would do his work. While we dug 
away, the boy sat off at a distance and 
wept most bitterly. When we had 
placed his father in his last resting 
place, and had finished our work, he 
took me by the hand, and, as the 
tears rolled down his cheeks, ex- 
pressed his thankfulness for the ser- 
vice I had done him. Never had I 
seen such gratitude. . That incident 
made an impression upon me that I 


have never been able to efface.”— 

Pittsburg Dispatch. 

A MISSIONARY COLLECTION AMONG 
NEGROES. 

At a missionary meéting held 
among negroes, the following reso- 
lutions were agreed to: 

1. We will all give something. 

2. We will all give as the Lord has 
prospered us. 

3. We will all give willingly. 

A secretary took his seat at the ta- 
ble with pen and ink, to note what 
each gave. 

Among those who came forward 
was a comparatively rich old man, al- 
most as wealthy as all the others put 
together, who threw down a small 
silver coin. 

“Take dat back,” said the secretary ; 
“dat may be accordin’ to de first res- 
olution, but it is not accordin’ to de 
second.” 

The rich man took it up and went 
back to his seat in a great rage. 

One after another came forward, 
and as almost all gave more than he, 
he was fairly ashamed of himeelf, and 
he sgain went up and threw a gold 
Goin on the table, saying, “ Dar, take 
da 

It was given so ill-temperedly that 
the’ secretary answered: “No, dat 
won't do yet. It may be accordin’ 
to de first and second resolutions, 
but it is not accordin’ to de last”; 
and he was obliged to take his coin 
again. 

Still angry at himself and the rest, 
he sat a long time, till nearly all the 
people were gone, and then came up 
to the table with a smile on his face, 
and pleasantly handed a large gift, 
and heard the secretary say, “ Very 
well; dat is accordin’ to all de resolu- 
tions.” — Little Missionary. 


You may see continually girls who 
have never been taught a single use- 
ful thing thoroughly; who cannot 
sew, who cannot cook, who cannot 
cast an account, por prepare a medi- 
cine; whose whole life has been pass- 
ed either in play or in pride; you 
will find girls like these, when they 
are earnest hearted, cast all their in- 
nate passion of religious spirit, which 
was meant by God to support them 
through the irksomeness of daily toil, 
into grievous and vain meditation 
over the meaning of the great Book, 
of which no syllable was ever yet to 
be understood but through a deed; 
all the instinctive wisdom and mercy 
of their womanhood made vain, and 
the glory of their pure consciences 
warped into fruitless agony concern- 
ing questions which the laws of com- 
mon serviceable life would have eith- 
er solved for:them in an instant or 
‘kept out-of the way. Give such a 
girl any true work that will make her 
active in the dawn and weary at 
night, with the, consciousness that 
her fellow-creatures have indeed 
been the better for her day, and the 
powerless sorrow of her enthusiasm 
wil] transform itself into a majesty 
of radiant and beneficent peace. 


The Mesers. Cramp of Philadelphia, 
are constructing several new vessels. 
The first two, the St. Louis and the 
St. Paul, are approaching completion. 
They are the first transatlantic pass- 
enger steamer to be built in the 
United States for a period of over 
twenty years, and they will compare 
with the most recent productions of 
British shipbuilders, which represent 
the culmination of their skill and 
experience. They are the largest 
vessels ever constructed in America, 
their principal dimensions being: 
Length over all, 554 feet; length on 
load water line, 536 feet; extreme 
breadth, 63 feet; moulded depth, 42- 
feet; tonnage, gross register, 11,000 
tons, the bull of each vessel is to 
have a double bottom. 


Every coal mine in the anthracite 
region produces enormous quantities 
of coal dust, knowr as culm, which 
keeps on accumulating, as it has ac- 
cumulated for many years, about the 
mines and coal breakers. This culm 
has good, calorific value, and recent- 
ly manufacturers have begun to use 
it under their boilers. It can be 
bought for twenty-five cents a ton. 
Mr. D. B. Atherton, the secretary of 
the Scranton Board of Trade, has 
given figures to show that with culm 
firing a horse power per annum will 
cost but $3.93. At Niagara Falls 
a horse power will cost, it is said, 
$15 per annum. It is evident that 
the culm bank is the cheaper. 


The total railway mileage of the 


world at the end of the year 
1892 was 406,416 miles. Europe 
had 144380 miles; America, in- 


cluding North and South Amerca, 
had 218,910; of this the United States 


4174,784 miles; Asia, 23,229 miles; 


Africa, 7,212 miles, and Australia 
12,685 miles. The total capital in- 
vested in the railroads of the world 
at the end of 1892 was, in round num- 
bers, $32,150,000,000, or an average 
per cost mile for the entire world of 
a little more than $79,000 per mile. 


I believe that if we could only see 
beforehand what it is that our Heav- 
enly Father means us to be—the soul 
beauty, and perfection, and glory, 
the glorious and lovely spiritual body 
that this soul is to dwell in through 
all eternity—if we .could have a 
glimpse of this, we should not grudge 
all the trouble and pains he is taking 
with us now to bring us up to that 
ideal which is his thought of us.— 


Annie Kerry. 
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JOHN 1-16. 


Jesus and Nicodemus. | 


BY REV. WALLACE SMITH. 


Gelden Text.—** God so loved the world that | 


he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life’”’ (Jobn iii: 16). 

What ‘made this venerable ‘‘ master of Israel” 
sit at the feet of Jesus, with uplifted eyes and 
expectant heart ? The young rabbi was inex- 
periepced and perhaps unknown to the learned 
‘doctors of the law,” who frequented the 
courts of the Temple; he was but on the thresh- 
old of his career as a teacher, and, as yet, had 
not gathered more than a mere handful of dis- 
ciples around him. Ah, the new Teacher that 
had risen in Israel had already evinced a power 
that was unknown’ in the world! All the 
schools of Jewry had not produced a rabbi 
whose wisdom equalled his. The miraculous 
power he had shown at Cana, the inherent au- 
thority with which he had acted in the T. mple, 
the wisdom which he had displayed at his first 
passover in Jerusalem, all were witness to the 
fact that this Jesus was ‘‘a teacher come from 
God.” And well does the evangelist tell us 
that Jesus ‘“‘knew what wasin man,” for he 
evidently knew what was in the mind of Nico- 


‘demus, and brought that ruler of the Jews to 


his presence ‘‘by night.” This man may be 
walking in the darkness, but his face is turned 
towards the light, He recognized the wisdom 
of the heavenly Teacher, and, himself a master, 
he knew that the rabbi had a knowledge of 
things which all the learning of the schools 
could not furnish. Christ was the greatest 
teacher the world ever saw. With marvelous 
precision he could see where his disciples stood, 
He does not reprove Nicodemus that he seeks 
his presence under the protecting shades of 
evening. He rather sees in him a soul that is 
seeking fur more light,-and a higher life, than 
even a study of the law and the prophets could 
give him. Like the young ruler who after- 
wards came to him; and whom Jesus loved for 
his purity and earnestness (Luke xviii: ,18), 
like the'scribe.of whom Jesus said he was ‘‘not 
far from the’ kingdon of God” (Mark xii: 34), 
Jesus saw in them and in Nicodemus devout 
souls seeking to rise to a higher knowledge of 
God, and a wider vision of his goodness, 
through the only way at their command. He 
wil] not turn these seeking souls away empty. 
He will gently lead them up, if they will follow, 
into the paths of righteousness and peace. 

The Necessity of Regeneration (1-3) The 
teachings of Jesus had spread rapidly among 
all classes. Already the people were drawn to 
his side, Disciples were eagerly drinking in 
his words of heavenly wisdom, Even the 
Pharisees were listening to his discourses, and 
were evidently touched by his thoughtful earn- 
estness and wise sayings. Nicodemus was one 
of that sect, a ruler, a member of Sanhedrin, 
perhaps president of a synagogue, and his first 
words are, Rabbi”—my Master—‘‘we Anow 
that thou art a teacher come from God.” Oh, 
if the Pharisees had only improved this knowl- 
edge in which they began by cultivating the ac- 
quaintance with this heaven-sent Rabbi, what 
a different tale we would have to-day! If they 
had only held to the belief that God was with 
Christ, enabling him to do these miracles, 
how well it might have been for: them! But 
this one instance we have of a candid soul ac- 
knowledging the mission of Christ and looking 
to him for more light in the heavenly way. 
Nicodemus may be walking outwardly in dark- 
ness, but the dawn is near. Sec how he testi- 
fies to the influence of Christ’s teaching (John 
vii: 50), and mark how he has grown in Christ- 
like love (John xix: 39), and we will learn how 
the seed sown in his mind in this night-school 
with Jesus as Teacher transformed this Phari- 
see into a true disciple of our Lord. It was a 
new doctrine, that Christ taught, one that even 
a master of Israel could not comprehend. To 
be born again ‘‘from above”—how could such 
a thing be? But to make that rebirth the con- 
dition of entrance into the kingdom of God 
surely this were more than could be asked of 
man to 
set of his teaching Christ unfolds to this seek- 
ing soul.one of the most profound mysteries of 
our faith, The present life, into which the first 
birth has introduced us, is of this world; the 
higher life into which we seek to enter is of 
heaven. And so the new natuwre, which is fit 
to be in the kingdom of God, must be obtained 
through a new birth. Yet we sometimes think 
that a master in Israel ought to have been 
somewhat prepared for this teaching. Had 
not the Psalmist aspired to something like this 
when he cries, ‘‘Create in me a clean heart, O 
God, and renew a right spirit within me” (Ps. 
li: 10). That was the Old Testament way of 
putting the necessity of a new birth, a being 
born ‘from above.” Only the power cf God 
could produce it, hence the Psalmist’s prayer. 

The Nature of Regeneration (Vs, 4-8). It 
was a spiritual birth into a spiritual life. The 
old nature, with its corruptions and weakness, 
failings and mortality, belong to this earthly 
life. That was, perhaps, as far as Nicodemus 
could go; it is as far as a great number at the 
present time can follow him. And, though 
they can understand how ‘‘that which is born 
of the flesh is flesh,” and see it ail around them, 
yet they canngt carry the analogy further, into 
the realm of the spiritual, and see ‘that which 
is born of the spirit is spirit.” When the Spirit 
of God acts within one, and by its power re- 
news the whole man after the image of Christ, 
then the whole nature: becomes changed, and 
it comes to pass that, when we are Christ’s, 
we “‘become new creatures”; not merely trans- 
formed, but ‘‘new creatures.” Now, a new 
creature implies the operation of the creative 
power of God, and hence it follows that the 
Spirit, by its regenerative power, produces that 
which is able to enter the kingdom of God. 
Nicodemus may well marvel; many an one has 
thought it a hard saying. He may be willing 
to admit the need of a change of being, but a 
new birth—how can it be! And, yet, who 
shall say that, great as this mystery of regenera- 
tion is, it has not beén wonderfully manifested in 


its regenerating influence, they have passed 
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from a lower into a higher kind of life. The 


old nature has died within them, and they have 
emerged into all the joyousness of a new life in 
Christ. How it was they cannot say; they felt 


| it, but are unable to describe its process. All 
the old desires and weaknesses, the former na-. 


ture has passed away, and in its place a new 
man, filled with the fulness of Christ. It is 
beyond their power to explain; all they can say 
is to repeat the words of Christ; they cannot 
tell whence it came, or whither it goeth. ‘So 
it is to be born of the Spirit.” | 

The Effect of Regeneration (Vs, 9-13). Per- 
haps if Nicodemus had been able rightly to in- 
terpret the Scriptures of the Old Testament he 
would have learned that man, until regenerated 
by the Holy Spirit, must remain subject to sin 
and death. From these penalties Christ had 
come to relieve mankind. It was natural, 
therefore, that he, the Saviour of the world, 
the Lamb of God appointed to take away 
the sin of the. world, should know all these 
things. Dzep and mysterious as the doctrine of 
regeneration taay seem to our minds, we must 
remember it is not a theory, but a fact, one of 
the principles upon which our faith rests, and 
SO we must accept it on the words of Christ: 
‘‘He spake that he did know, and testified that 
he had seen.” In him was a}l- knowledge, and 
as he had come from heaven he could tell us ‘of 
heavenly things. From him, therefore, we ac- 
cept the condition that to enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, we must be ‘*born of the spirit” 
—a perfect renewal by the Holy Spirit, and 
an intimate union with Christ; and how shal] 
this be manifest? If we would know what are 
the effects of this new birth, let us turn to the 
Epistles by John, and find there ({ John iii: 24) 
that one of the effects.is the certainty of the 
knowledge of the indwelling Christ abiding in us. 
The spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God (I John iv: 2), and 
hence, we are prepared by this for the most 
precious truth in the Holy Scriptures—the 
manifestation of the love of God, in Christ Je- 
sus our Lord, 

The Central Truth of the Bible (Vs. 14-16). 
Perhaps it might be said that no single passage 
of God’s Word has bzen so much blessed to 
fallen. humanity as these few verses. They 
have opened up the heart of many a sinner to 
admit a flood of light and love into its dark re- 
cesses, ‘It has pointed many a despairing soul 
to look up to its Saviour, and enabled the eye 
of faith to look up through the mists that sur- 
round it, to see its great high priest at the gold 
en altar ministering there in its behalf. That 
simple belief in Christ should transform the dy- 
ing sinner into a living saint, and remove the 


sentence of condemnation, setting in its place 


the gospel of pardon and peace, is, perhaps, 
more than humanity could look for, But who 
shall ever be able suitably to comprehend that 
love of God here displayed? Who shall ever 
fathoan the depth of that love, or compass the 
range of that single phrase, ‘‘God so loved the 
world.” Luther called it the Bible in minia- 
ture, and used to say that if all the rest of the 


| Bible were lost but this portion, it would be 


sufficient to give sinners an assurance of salva- 
tion sufficient for the need. Notice the intense 
significance of that [little word ‘‘so,” how it 
seems to widen our view of the infinitude of 
the love of God! We may stand upon the 
shore ot the Pacific ocean, and in thought 
travel all round its extent, but not even through 
all eternity could one ever hope to get all round 
this infinite Jove of God, as set forth in the 
words, **God so\loved the world,” Thought 
must leave it among the things that are incom- 
prehensitile. But this infinite love of God ap- 
plies to all who will avail themselves of it, 
“That whosoever believeth in him.” That 
takes in all. If this ‘‘whosoever” is not infinite 
it is because the sum total of humanity to 
whom it applies is finite in number. But it 
comprehends all who will believe in the nam: 
of Jesus Christ. Oh, what love is this, that 
God not only accepts the sacrifice given by Je- 
sus Christ, but receives all who believe in him 


And yet here at the very out- , 


the world since it was first taught by the great. | 
Teacher, Many an one has felt the Spirit’s |. 
power in their“heart, and realized’that, under|. , 


into everlasting life ! Soto believe, isthe work 
of the Spirit in the heart, and they that be- 
lieve are born ‘‘from above” in the regenera- 
tion of the Spirit, that worketh whensoever 
and wheresoever it will. 
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Are out of the question when tortured and 
disfigured with Eczema and other itching, 
burning, and irritating skin and scalp dis- 
eases. A Single Application of the 
CUTICURA REMEDIES will afford 
instant relief, permit rest and sleep, and 
point to a speedy and permanent cure. 
Sold throughout the world. Price, Curicura, 
50c.; Soap, ; RESOLVENT, $1. Porter Drvue 


AND Cuero. Corp., Sole Proprietors, Boston. 
How to Cure Baby's Skin Diseases,” free. 
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Celebrated Cough Candy. Sure cure 


in almost every case. Nothing like it. Works 
like a charm. 


Stearns’ Candy Kitehen: 7 
_ 1006 MARKET ST,, opp; Fifth St. 


W. RB. SUMMERHAYES, 
Watchmaker and Jeweler, 
No. 4 SIXTH STREET, 8. F 

Near Market St. 


Watches cleaned, $1; Man Springs, $1, 
All. work wa) ranted. Fine wateb and 
repairing a specialty. 


Gough. 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES IN 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


FIRST CHURCH—Southeast corner Post 
aad Mason streets. Rev.-C.O. Brown,D.D., 
Pastor; residence, 1359 Post street. Sunday 
services, I1 A. M. and 7:30 P, M.; Sunday- 
school, .12:30; Chinese school, 6 P, M. 
Prayer meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

PLYMOUTH CHURCH—Post street, be- 
tween Buchanan and Webster. Rev. W. D. 
Williams, D.D., Pastor; residence, 1719 Post 
street. Sunday services, 11 A. M. and 7:30 
P.M.; Sunday-schools at 9°30 A.M. and 12:30 

P. M.; Christian Endeavor, 6.30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesdav, 7:30 P. M. 

THIRD CHURCH—South side Fifteenth St., 
between Valencia and Mission. Rev. F. B. 
Pullan, Pastor; residence, 117 Capp 
street. Sunday services, 11 A, M. and 
7:30 P. M.; Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 
Prayer-meeting. Wednesday, 7:30 P. M. 

FOURTH CHURCH — South side Green 
street, between Stockton and Powell streets. 
Rev. H. H. Wikoff, Pastor. Sunday ser- 
vices, II A. M. and 7:30 P.M.; Sunday- 
school, 12:30 P.M, Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 P. M. 


BETHANY CHURCH—Bartlett st.cet, near 

| Twenty-sixth street. Re~ W. C. Pond, 
Pastor. Sunday services, if A.M. and 7:30 
P, M.; Sunday-school, 12-30 M.;. Chinese 
school, 6:30 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 8 

PARK CHURCH—416 Devisadero St. Rev. 
Horace W. Houlding, Pastor; residence 8% 
Alpine St. Sunday serviees; 11 A. M. 7:30 
P. M. Sunday-school: 3: P. M. Prayer 
Meeting Wednesday evening: 7:30. 

OLIVET CHURCH—Southwest corner Sev- 
enteenth and Noe'streets. Rev, H, Hammond 
Cole, Pastor; residence, 309 Sanchez street. 
Sunday services, 11 A.M, and 7:30 P. M.; 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M.; Young People’s 
Meeting, 6:45 P.M. Prayer-meeting, Wednes- 
day, 7:30 P. M. 

SWEDISH CHURCH—$538 Jessie street, be- 
tween Sixth and Seventh streets. Rev. C, 
Anderson, Pastor. Sunday services, I! 
A. M.and 7:30 Sunday-school, 9:30 
A. M. Prayer-meeting, Tuesday and Thurs- 
day, 8 P. M. 


OCEAN VIEW CHURCH—Broad avenne, 
near Capita) street. Rev. John G, Eckles, 
pastor; residence, corner Sadowa and Cap- 
itol Sts. Preaching at 11 A.M. Sunday- 
school at 12M, Christian Endeavor at 
6:30 P.M. Preaching at 7;30P.M. | Prayer- 
meeting, Wednesday, 7:30 P, M. 

PILGRIM CHAPEL—Edinburgh, near Persia 
street. Sunday-scheol at 2:30 P. M. 


SEVENTH-AVENUE CHURCH — Corner 
Seventh and Clement ave. Sunday preach- 
ing, 7:39 P.M., by Rev. Philip Coombe, 
pastor; residence, 3335 Washington street. 
Sunday-school at 3 Pp. M., F. K. Houston 
Superintendent. 


PIERCE-STREET CHAPEL — Northwest 
corner Pierce and Green streets. Preaching 
Sunday, at 11 A.M., by Rev, Philip Coombe. 
Sunday-school, 12:30 P. M. 


BETHLEHEM CHURCH—Vermont street, 
near Twenty-fourth street. Rev. W. H. 
Tubb, pastor; residence, 1111 Rhode Island 
street. Services on Sunday at 11 A. M, and 
7:45 P. M.; Sunday-school, 9:30 A. M. 
Prayer-meeting, Wednesday, 8 P. 


Congregational Associates.—President— 
Stephen S. Smith, No. 7 Montgomery avenue. 
Secretary and Treasurer—James E. Ager, 508 
Clay street. 


W. H. M. U. for Southern California.— 
President, Mrs. Emma Cash, 1658 Temple 
street, Los Angeles,’ Vice- Presidents— For Los 
Angeles and Orange Counties, Mrs. G. R. 
Thomas, Pasadena; for Santa Barbara and 
Ventura Counties, Mrs. R. F. Bingham, Santa 
Barbara; for San Diego County, Mrs. G. W. 
Marston, 1210 Ash street, San Diego. For San 
Bernardino and Riverside Counties, Mrs. H.A 
Lucas, San Bernardino, Secretary, Mrs. H. 
K, W. Bent, Pasadena Treasurer, Mrs. Mary 
M, Smith, Public Library, Riverside Superin- 
tendent of Young People’s Work, Mrs. Jacob 
Horton, Lordsburg. Superintendent of Chil- 
dren’s Work, Mrs. W. H. Dwight, Pasadena. 
Superintendent of Literature, Mrs. Alison C, 
Blaikie, South Los Angeles. 


Northern California Woman’s State 
Home Missionary Society. — President— 
Mrs. E. S. Williams, 572 Twelfth street, 
Oakland, Cal. Treasurer—Mrs. |]. M, Haven, 
1329 Harrison street, Oakland, Cal. Re 
cording Secretary—Mrs. M L. F. Eastman, 516 
Valencia street, San Francisco. Corresponding 
Secretary—Mrs. E. M. Howard, gtr Grove 
street, Oakland, Cal. 


Southern Branch of Woman’s Board 
of Missions of the Pacific.—President— 
Mrs. Anna. Averill, 1635 Rockwood avenue, 
Los Angeles. President’s Assistant—Mrs. ]. 
H. Harwood, Claremont. Vice-President, L. 
A Dist.—Mrs Maria G. Phillips, 1300 Carroll 
avenue, Los Angeles. - Vice-President San 
Ber'd’o Dist —Miss Sarah M, Mead, San 
Jacinto. Home Secretary—Mrs. Caroline C. 
Thomas, 153 Terrace Drive, Pasadena. Foreign 
Secretary— Mrs, A. L. McPherson, Redlands, 
Treasurer— Mrs. F. A. Miller, Riverside. Sup- 
erintendent C. E. Work——-Mrs. Jacob Horton, 
Lordsburg. Superintendent Children’s Work—- 
Mrs. Isabella Scott, Ontario. Superintendent 
Literature—Mrs. Alison C. Blaikie, South Los 
Angeles. 

Woman’s Board of the Pacific_—Presidem 


—Mrs. H. E. Jewett, Vacaville. Recording 
Secretary—Mrs. S. S. Smith, 1704 Geary St., 


| San Francisco. Home Secretaries—Mrs. I. E. 


Dwinell, 461 E. 14th St., Oakland; Mrs. H. H. 
Cole, 309 Sanchez St., Sau Francisco; Mrs J. 
H, Warren, Honorary. Foreign Secretary—Mrs. 
Charlies W. Farnam, Fruitvale, Alameda Co, 
Treasurer—Miss Bessie Merriam, 1418 Frank- 
lin street, Oakland. All contributions for the 
Young Ladies’ Branch of the Woman’s Board 
should be sent to Miss Grace E, Goodhue, 
Treasurer Y. L. B. W. B., 1722 Geary street, 
San Francisco, 


BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 


Young Men’s Christian Association.— 
232 Sutter street. H. J. McCoy, Secretary. 
Boys and Girls’ Aid Society.—Baker 


street, corner Grove, San Francisco. 


Cal. W. C. T. U.—132 McAllister street, 
San Francisco, 

Frait and Flower Mission fer Aid- 
ing the Needy and Sick.—420 Post street, 
San Francisco, ursdays— Visiting days to 
hospitals and other benevolent institutions, 
President, Miss Mary A. Harris; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Martha W. Shainwald; Treasurer, Mrs. 
ps H. Buckingham; Secretary, Harriet Ja- 


Young Women’s Christian Association. 
1221, O'Farrell street, between Octavia and 


Congregational Ministerial Relief So- 
clety.—President — Rev. J. C. Holbrook, 


D.D. ‘Secretary—Rev. J. H. Warren, D.D. 
Con tional Sunday - School and 
Publishing Society. Boston and Cuicago. 
Secretary—Rev, .Geo. M.. Boynton, D.D. 
. Wirt, Superintendent for Centraland North- 
7: 


ern C 35 Market street, S. F. 
Co onal Home Missiona”v Soc’y. 
Bible House, Astor Place, New York. Secre- 


tariew — Rev. J.B. Clark; Rev. William 
ev. Washington Choate, .Tress- 
uter—W. B. Howland, Esq. §Superin- 
tendent: Northern California and Nevada—Rev. 


J. K. Harrison, 735 Market street; residence, 


Ca 
California—Rev. J. T. Ford, Los Angeles. 
American 


Associaticn.— 


‘aries—Rev. M. E. Strieby, D.D., Rew, AuF 
Beard, D.D., Rev. F. P. Wood 
CTreasurer—H. W. Hubbard, 


j. K. D.D., President. 
Pond, D.D., 418 Bartlett street, 
Secretary. 


The Congregational Church 
Society.—Secretary, Rev. L. H. Cobh, DD. 
Pinneo, §9 Bi ouse, New York, Secectagy 
—H. Wikoff, 1009 Green street, Sas 
Francisco. 


American Board F. M.—Missienagy 
Rooms, Congregational House, Boston. See 
retaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., Rev. C. &. 
Daniels, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.B. 
Treasurer— S. Ward. General Agent 
for the Pacific Coast — Rev. Walter Feeag, 
PACIFIC office, 7 Montgomery Ave, S. F. 

Missionary Scciety of the Swedish 


tional Churches.—Rev. C. A. Bjock 
10 Whitting street, Chicago. 


H. Le Baron Smith. 


MERCHANT TAILOR, | 


323 Bush St., 8. F., 
Will endeavor te please any who would want 
suit of elothing made 


to order. 


SOOTIA: .... 
Always HO 


stock, manufactured 
If we do not have in stosk the pres 
tern our customer wants, we gO with oa 
to the wholesale cloth houses, where he em 
obtain the best selection in San Francisesé: 
choose from. Fifteen per cent. discount 
clergymen. 
323 BUSH STREET, 8. F., 


H. Le Baron Smith. 
Genuine Hand Woven and Hand Spee 
Goods, now in stock. 


in :NOVA 


FOR A KIT OF DELICIOUS MACKEREL, G& 
A PACKAGE OF FINE OLIVES, OR AN A& 
SORTMENT OF PURE SPICES AND FiMe 
GROCERIES 


CALL ON 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE GROCERS 


26 and 28 California Streat 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


AGENTS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
No. 6 California St., - San Francieae 


FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF SAFES 
AND VAULT DOORS. 


C. B. Parcells and 


Wilshire Safe & Scale Cu 
NO, 6 CALIFORNIA ST. 


Also Agents for Buffalo Scale Co. Safe and Scalix 
All Ki Repaired. 


BLAKE, MOFFITT & TOWNE. 
Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING 


WRAPPI™ 


eee eee cere eee 


P-A-P-E-R-S: 


OARD STOOK, STRAW and 


Manatsctarers of Patent Machine-madie 
612 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Gem 
mercial Sts,, San Francisce. 


FRED WILSON 


A Full Line of Foreign and Domestic Goode. 
Fifteen per cent. discount to clergymea. 


610 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
N. E. cor. Merchant 8t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, - , 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 


G. L. BROWN, 
| Maveger 


3 
. 
+? 


CONOREGATIONAL DIRECTORY, | :2°5.Cape street, San Francisco. Supt. South- 


FOSTER 


BINDERS’ BOARD, RTO, 


W. W. CHASE & CO. 


“GRAIN 


AT OLD STAND, 


> 


| Washington street, Chicago, IIl. 
Rev. W. C 
| 
MESPOUE. 
Wilshire Safe & Scale Ga. | 
| 
| 
| 
SLEEP £ 
| : 
REST 
\\ a NY 
| 
for 
| 
Baby | 
| 
912 REET STREEE 
Mineral La 
> 
MB Academy ime, 
| 819 MARKET STREET, 


§ 
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$2.50 A YEAR,IN ADVANCE. 


Se.7 Montgomery Av.,San Francisco, 


Take Orrer.—Any per- 
son sending us $7.50, with three new names, 
shall receive four copies of THe Paciric for 
one year. THe PAciFic is not published to 
make money or pay salaries, but solely to help 
on our Master’s work, If you are nota sub- 
scriber, send your address, and pay $2.50 at 
eny time within three months. It will pay you 
and yours well. 


Wednesday, August 29, 1894. 


A STRAINED SITUATION. 


Some statements have been made 
by the Rev. Alexander Robertson of 


Venice concerning the King of Italy, 


and the state of feeling there toward 
the Papacy, which sounds as if colored 
by a sanguine Protestantism. Those 
who recall how the early reaction 
against the Church of Romein the six- 
teenth century was made to vanish 
will not expect too much in our day. 
Dr. Robertson describes Humbert as a 
genuinely Christian man, as well as 
greatly popular in the nation. Ona 
recent visit to Venice, the whole city 
arose to bid him welcome. The only 
houses which were without decora- 
tion were those occupied by the 
priests. 

This attitude of the priesthood, 
especially when it is maintained under 
the confessedly able administration 
of Leo XIII, keeps up a severe ten- 
sion. The Italian kingdom has been 
passing through great distress. The 


tremendous taxation necessary to give 


military prestige, and to make public 
improvements, coupled with some 
seandals of financial incapacity in 
high positions, were enough to under- 
mine a throne unless it were deep in 
the affections of the people. For the 
priesthood attribute every disaster as 
a judgment of God upon a rebellious 
court. 

To show how sharp the tension is, 
we are told that on the occasion of 
the Emperor William’s presence on a 
Sunday, neither monarch attended 
the theater, but Italy’s King was 
obliged to attend church in his 
private chapel. 

“The King of Italy could not, 
would not, deign to cross for wor- 
ship the threshold of a Church that 
is the enemy of the throne and of 
the people, a Church that has ex- 
communicated him, the Government, 
and all the civic authorities in the 
land.” 

This state of things, it is argued, 
cannot remain. Reconciliation, com- 
promise or dissolution must take 
place—which shall it be? Shall the 
King of Italy establish a reformed 
national Church? But if he should, 
how shall the country escape the 
fatality waich is inherent in a Church 
that is ruled by the secular arm? 
Will the present King be succeeded 
by a wise and patriotic and sincerely 
Christian son? Let there be, instead, 
truly free, self-governing, independ- 
ent churches, owing allegiance to 
one Master. 


— 


In the report of one of our larger 
churches it was lately said that there 
would be difficulty in meeting the 
current expenses; and then, it was 
added, probably the benevolent con- 
tributions will be reduced. That 


meant more than it seemed. For the 
question would immediately arise, if 


that is to beso in the case of this 
large aud well-to-do congregation 
is it not to be so through the entire 
list of 5,140 churches? If so, what a 
shrinking there will be! What hard- 
ship this shrinking will involve! Yet 
there is 20 benevolent work doing 
which dovs not need to be extended 
rather than diminished. Is it not to 
be hoped that.there will be Chris- 
tians and churches’ who will say, 
‘Whatever curtailment we have to 
make, we will not make it in the 
pittances that we have been wont to 
give to the treasurers of charity and 
missions. Heroism of sacrifice is 
what the hard times call for. 


— 


It turus out, as might have been 
safely predicted, that Satollis order 
sustaining Bishop Wattersou was is- 
sued not so much in the interest of 
temperance as in the maintenance of 
episcopal authority. It is, no doubt, 
true that other bishops than Watter- 
son — even Corrigan himself — rec- 
ognize thee seandal of too much 
liquor -sellitig’ in« the Catholic 
communion. Not a few are sin- 
cerely desirous of purging the 


body. We honor such, and are hope- 
ful of improvement. Yet it is well 


known that the chief-sin; in the view 


of Romanist discipline, is the dispo- 
sition to reject or to question the 
clerical dominion. The men of im- 
moral lives can remain in the Church 
much more undisturbed than the 
men of pure lives who are insubor- 
dinate to the priesthood in matters 
which otherwise do not affect charac- 
ter. 
In the British Weekly several di- 
vines, as Marcus Dods, Professor 
Adeney, Professor G. A. Smith and 
Principal H. R. Reynolds, have been 
giving a list of the hundred foremost 


ing and study. The lists, as far as 
given, impress the American reader 
with some faint surprise, because 
among these few essential works so 
meager a number are such as saw the 
light on this side of the Atlantic. 


The Northfield Conference never 
fails to be memorable. This year a 
daughter of the late Dr. Budington 
was tempted to give the needed 
chapel for the Mt. Hermon school. 
There is, evidently, a forward 
movement among the Friends; they 
have had a congress. Some s0- 
cieties seem inclined to have “bire- 
ling” pastors, aleo.——The Presby- 
terian Synod of Japan exercised one 
of the darling privileges of a church 
court—deposed the author of “The 
Japanese Bride” from the ministry. 
That was not a matter of doctrine, 
but a matter of taste.——It has been 
lately urged that not Volapuk, but 
Greek, should be the international 
language, especially for science.—— 
The Epworth League in the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church is to under- 
take to raise $500,000 for a hall and 
professorship in the University pro- 
posed at Washington, D.C. Isn't it 
well to bear the yoke in youth ?—— 
The last addition to the equipment 
of a theological seminary is suggest- 
ed; it is a trip to the Holy Land. 
There is no doubt that one prophecy 
is being fulfilled—that “many will 
run to and fro.” Miss Annie 
Taylor and her party of missionaries 
were honorably entertained by the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, but 
the Government refuses its permis- 
sion for her to attempt entrance into 
Thibet. Things sacred and pro- 
fane get very much mixed, when we 
are told that on Corbett the pugilist's 
arrival in Ballinrobe, Ireland, the 
birthplace of his father, thousands 
assembled at the station, and he 
afterwards gave a performance in aid 
of the erection of a new chapel for 
his Uncle James. a 


In former legislatures in this State 
for years past, attempts have been 
made by the saloon men to have a 
law passed which shall permit sa- 
loons all over the State with a uni- 
form low license. This would doaway 
with local option, and enable a man 
to open a saloon anywhere he pleases 
by paying a State license. The plat- 
form of the-Republican party, made 
in the interests of the saloon men, 
shows that a strong attempt will be 
made in the coming legislature to 
pass such a law, and it will succeed 
unless good people wake up and 
elect right men to the legislature. 
That platform says: “ Neither prohib- 
itory laws nor unequal exactions 
should result from either State, county 
or municipal enactments.” This means 
the same license law for the whole 
State, having which you cannot shut 
the saloon out of your beautiful 
town or your temperance county. 
This miserable curse will be forced 
upon you by a State law, made by 
the liquor parties who run the poli- 
tics of the State. Good people, will 
you see the peril in which you are 
placed, and combine to send men to 
the legislature pledged against this 
great wrong? We have never been 
so thoroughly and completely in the 
power of the liquor men as at this 
time. Never hasthe Republican party 
dared to present such a platform be- 
fore. Saloon men intend to rule the 
State; they are bold and insolent; 
they pay no attention to moral, re- 
ligious, temperance .voters. Good 
men, you wust resent this degrada- 
tion. Saloon men cannot rule this 
fair State unless you let them. 


the Salvation Army in Glasgow re- 
ported that on a Saturday evening 


ed the number of visitors. There 
were 2,308 men and 365 women who 
entered in the course of a single 
hour. Furthermore, they examined 
the records of the criminal courts, 
and found that 67,000 women had 
been brought before them on the 
charge of drutikenness, disorderly 
conduct, or personal assault, and 
more than 13,000 convicted. _ The re- 
sult of this report, which Made quite 
a sensation in the city, has-been that 


authors or books for religious read-' 


Some little tithe dines of 


they watched eight saloons and count-: 


things. 
Major-General Dimond, in com- 
mand of the National Guard of Cali- 
fornia; which was called out at the 
time of the strike, has made his re- 
port to Governor Markham. The 
troops failed to do that for which 
they were called out, especially in 
Sacramento. And the report of Gen. 
Dimond does not relieve himself or 
the other officers in command, includ- 
ing Marshall Baldwin, from a large 
part of the responsibility for this fail- 
ure. From his own showing the 
troops were badly handled. Our 
State. has gained no credit for the 
conduct of its military, either soldiers 
or officers, during the last few months. 
When Gen. Dimond left his com- 
mand after such a failure, and came 
back to this city ostensibly to attend 
to the general direction of military 
affairs, he was thought to have acted 
not at all to his credit; that he did 
not show courage or persistence. 
Our State troops are being supported, 
both officers and men, at heavy ex- 
pense. Many are wondering if the 
money is well expended... Either let 
us have military forces who are worth 
‘something when the need comes, or 
else let us be relieved of the expense 
of any at sll. It must be said, how- 
ever, that after the first failure and 
showing of the white feather, the mil- 
itary appeared to much better advan- 
tage, and bore hardships without a 
murmur, and seemed to want to re- 
trieve their honor and lost good 
name. This the soldiers did. What 
of the officers ? 
long day before troubles in our own 
fair State shall give cause for the 
State troops again to take the field. 
But if the call should come again, 
may there be no question about the 
courage and the wisdom of those who 
are incommand. Let needed changes 
be made to secure such an end. 


The McKinley tariff law, after being 
in operation for four years, has. been 
superseded by the new law just pass- 
ed by Congress without the signa- 
ture of the President. He would not 
sign it, and in a letter written last 
Monday he expresses his “ utmost dis- 
appointment” at the result. Congress 
adjourned yesterday, and the result 
of its action will be seen at the poles 
in the autumn elections. Harper's 
Weekly says: 


atives of the Senate tariff bill is a surrender of 


the Democratic party to a small coterie of Sen- 
ators who have been the active agents of the 
Sugar Trust. It is the defeat of the just ex- 


pectations of the people who placed the Demo- 
cratic party in power in both the executive and 
legislative branches of the Government, believ-, 
ing that it would reform the tariff. This dis- 
appointment has been anticipated, but the con- 
tempt and anger which it has aroused will not 
be the less for that reason. The Democratic 
party has failed to perform what it has itself de- 
clared again and again to be its mission, It 
has, therefore, invited distrust and defeat, and 
will assuredly receive its deserts, What hope 
it has for the future lies in the promised blun- 
dering of Republican politicians like ex-Speak- 
er Reed and Senator Lodge, who are endeavor- 
ing to negotiate an alliance with the Populists. 


first time in the history of the country a single 
monopoly—audacious, insolent, and confessed- 
ly corrupt—has succeeded in dictating to Con- 
gress a law affecting the general welfare, the 
revenues of the Government, and the tariff pol- 
icy of the country. And for this consummation 
the Democratic party is responsible. 


A new treaty was ratified last Sat- 
urday between Japan and Great 
Britain by the terms of which the 
claim of “extra territorial jurisdic- 
tion” by the latter nation is aban- 
doned. The right of Japan to ad- 
minister justice to the people of Great 
Britain residing in Japan is thus rec- 
ognized, and made the law, the same 
as with other civilized nations. It is 
thought that a similar treaty will be 
made with the United States and 
other European powers. The time 
may have come when such reciprocal 
arrangements can be safely and wise- 
ly made, and Japan be admitted to 
the rank of a civilized nation. It is 
singular, though, that such action 


i}should be taken at this crisis, when 


Japan is engaged in a great war with 
China, the outcome of which is not 
at all certain: Though, if the cour- 
age and assurance of the Japanese 
are to be taken as a guarantee, they 
are sure to win. For it is reported 
that they purpose at once to carry 
the war out of Corea into China, and 
march on Peking. 


— 


About the first of the month there 
was quite a riot in Quebec, in which 
about 5,000 Roman Catholics attacked 
the French Baptist Mission, broke in 
the doors and windows, and would 
have maltreated the occupants but 
for the interposition of the police, 
who, however, merely dispersed the 
crowd, making no arrests. One of 
the newspapers had excited the pas- 
sions of the populace by inveighing 


among Roman Catholics, identifying 
it with the Salvation Army. The best 
papers denounced the outrage, and 
the one that instigated the riot offer- 
ed a formal but rather weak apology. 


The opening exercises of the Pa- 


held in the chapel Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 4th, at 10 «a. mu; address 
by the President, Rev. J. K. McLean, 
D.D.. The occasion is public, and 
friends are cordially invited to attend. 
The term will begin with a full 
faculty, An encouraging number of 

y assured. . 


the churches have been roused, and'| new students is alread 


are planning to work unitedly in the | 
effort to overcome this condition of | 


May it be many a 


The acceptance by the House of Represent- | 


* * This much, however, is certain, that for the }, 


against this Mission for ite work 


Theological Seminary will 


CONGREGATIONAL UNION FIELD 
NOTES. 


Dear Paciric: Sheik mother was. 
a beautiful Arabian, with all the 
Arab’s marks of high heeding on 
her—the pride of the desert. But 
her fond owner left her ankle chains 
off one day, and the covetous eye of 
a thief fell on her, who sped her 
away across the Euphrates, and hid 
her behind the stone walls of an Ain- 
tab corral. Not unti# she had reared 
eight colts und become disabled by 
accident did it transpire where the 
equine beauty had been hidden. 
Foremost of these sons was Sheik, 
who was, according to President Ful- 
ler’s judgment, the finest horse he 
had ever seen in the Orient. He 
bought him asa colt from a father 
who saw the fine colt was threaten- 
ing the hurt of the boy. How many 
men there are who are hurt by 
horses! And yet they are among the 
all things our Father gives u_ richly 
to enjoy. 

As we left the blue sea and girded 
ourselves for the journey from Is- 
kanderoon to the Kuphrates, Presi- 
dent Fuller said, “There is your 
horse, Brother Williams; mount him.” 
Besides the springs in my heart I 
found a thousand springs were under 
me. How splendidly had the dear 
foreign missionary fulfilled his prom- 
ise to give me a horse if I would come 
and see him! To the Euphrates, 
where Jacob crossed to come to 
Bethel, to Marash, to Antioch, 
and by moonlight across the hot 
plain of Adana, where we dare 
not ride in the sun, over the 
very trail of the Amanus mountains, 
where Darius came to be defeated by 
Alexander, this beautiful horse bore 
me without a fault. His head was 
the fine typical Arab. His ears were 
small; his eye wide awake and intel- 
ligent. His mane was flowing. He 
loved to have his forelock combed. 
His tail swept the ground—almost. 
Chestnut in color, almost black. 
Electioneer was not more beautiful. 
With such care as Electioneer had, 
he would have captured the eye of a 
Stanford. 

We traveled a week with some 
soldiers who were bringing four 
beautiful horses as a gift from a des- 
ert Pasha to the Sultan, whu were as 
glad of our company to scare off rob- 
bers as we were of theirs, and the 
Sultan’s horses were no finer than my 
Sheik. His trot was an inspiration 
of fine movement. He would canter 
gently. To be real honest with my 
dear readers, I never quite dared let 
him run. But till this boy heart 
shall learn what pleasures forever- 
more at the right hand of God shall 
‘be, I shall have the picture of 
Hagipos in mind, as his red turban 
and blue blouse flew with Sheik up 


‘hill and down, as, brandishing his 


rifle and shouting to the responsive 
snorting horse, he rode like a centaur, 
and gave us a genuine picture of 
wild, Oriental delight. A child might 
climb all over him, but with another 
horse he was ready for war. 


On our way to Tarsus by the 
Adana Mission, he carried me with- 
out flinching by the shadow of the 
moonlight, and I am not ashamed 
that there were tears in my heart as 
I kisged the horse good-bye in his 
starred forehead, and gave the fare- 
wel] grip to his groom, the beloved 
and faithful Hagipos. How I longed 
to bring both of them to California. 
He knows who reads our heart's se- 
crets; but money is in too great de- 
mands for missions for such indul- 
gence now. It was alove gift tosur- 
render him to the dear Aintab Col- 
lege, and I hoped some one would 
vet make both the Central Turkey 
College and the State richer by in- 
troducing the gentle and fine Arab 
blood here. And now comes the 
word that after an evening of unus- 
ual playfulness and beautiful equine 
performance and human heart steal- 
ing, the noble steed was found in his 
stone stall under the rocks, stung to 
death by a scorpion. Perhaps he 
was an idol which had to be broken. 
Yet I will praise his Creator. And I 
mourn with Hagipos, and reverently 
lay away the question as a little one 
among the great questions to be 
solved in the resurrection morning, 
what becomes of the noble specimen 
of the almost human brutes who look 
so fondly in our eager eyes here. 
Between the meetings of the celestial 
city, and as a rest from the ravish- 
ments of heavenly music, this child 
may steal out among the tall reeds 
growing by the river of water of life, 
and if there be booths for horses I'll 
look for Sheik. Won’t somebody who 
loves horses make up his loss to the 
worthy Aintab College? They are 
not missionary luxuries. They ar 
the necessities of travel. | 


FAITHFUL OLD MACK ! 


Bear with one more horse story. It 
must out, and proves that, as Doctor 
John Brown said of the dog Rab, so 
it is true of horses—<“ The saddest 
thing about them is — they die.” 
Mack’s mother was one of Hon. Will- 
iam King’s importations from Ken- 
tucky. His father was a famous 
Mack, with a record of 2. 22—an an- 
cient Minneapolis racer. This horse 
came by the hands of a distinguished 
railroad president, through a Cali- 
fornia ‘friend, to me, at a nominal 
|price because I would be good to 
him. And I have. No sin againat 
him will come up against me in the 


judgment. Thirteen years of faith- 


ful brute service for human kindness 


life in accidents, v a fool horse 
had killed me. [Il spare 
story, but don’t touch me about it in 
private unless you love horse stories. 
My dear ones have stepped out of the 
carriage and taken him out of a tan- 
gle and hugged his neck for the in- 
telligent faithfulness with which he 
stood in a snarl of trouble. I can’t 
write all about him. Im elected to 
an office, and trouble. has begun, as 
school boys find when vacation is 
over. And it’s Monday morning and 
cares come like a cloud. O Master, 
teach us, even by patient brutes, to be 
patient under burdens. 

But there was no room in the car 
for old Mack; and the mercury goes 
to “40 degrees below zero” in Min- 
nesota. Grain is high. Hay will be 
scarce. Horses are cheap. Bicycles 
and electric cars compete. 

The feed of a horse would keep a 
native missionary in India and 
his family well. And the dear 
horse was twenty-one years old— 
sleek, fat, strong, well, willing, clear- 
eyed and reliable. Boarded horses 
miss a master. Men with horse 
sense enough to care for a borrowed 
horse have usually grip enough to 
own one for themselves. 

We took a farewell drive. Two 
sermons in Minneapolis, the sweet 
air of the morning as we drove in, 
and the early moonlight as we came 
home! Old Mack did not know. 
Faithful and useful to the last day of 
his life! So may I be. God grant 
it. He had his last play with the 
colts—touched noses fondly with 
graceful Lady; came up for his 
breakfast. Noble, beautiful, glossy, 
splendid old Mack ! 

Axel dug his grave close by the 
beautiful Minnetonka, where it flows 
into the winding Minnehaha, under 
the bluff and the rock where Don 
and Bessie lie. Eli kindly shot him, 
and saved me an eye-pang and a 
heartache. He did not know he 
was hurt. He lay down in the bed 
of sweet prairie hay, and there he 
sleeps the sleep of the good horse. 

There’s something in my eyes as I 
write. I am not a whit ashamed. 
I'd be ashamed not to love a faithful 
brute who had attained his majority 
in devoted service. I'd rather. be 
buried near old Mack than by a mean 
man. There are holy places [I'll 
watch first in the great day, but I'll 
steal a look where old Mack and no- 
ble Don lie—just to see, you know. 
All the King’s surprises for his chil- 
dren are not dreamed of. And now 
I'll stop my horse stories for a season. 
For the men of California, who, in the 
pitiful drouth, have had to shoot 
scores of noble horses, I’ve had a 
thrill sympathy three months long, 
for old Mack’s departure was planned 
that length of time. Weare glad it 
is over, and the dear old fellow sleeps 
so well. I had a lot of real good 
writing in my heart, but I did not 
get up early enough, and the door 
bell rings, and it’s business now. 
Boys and girls, big and little, He who 
turned water into wine at Cana cares 
about the loved animals you are fond 
of, and he loves you with an everlast- 
ing love! Sipney Witiams. 


A MISSIONARY FAREWELL. 


On Monday afternoon of this week, 
@ very interesting reception and fare- 
well service was given to the seven 
missionaries of the American Board 
who sailed for China yesterday. A 
large company of pastors and friends 
of missions, filling weil the lecture- 
room of the First church, was pres- 
ent. After introductions and greet- 
ings, the missionaries were seated on 
the platform. Dr. Willett led in 
prayer. Dr. Brown voiced the feel- 
ings of al] in tender and earnest 
words in behalf of the workers and 
their great work, after which Rev. 
Walter Frear, the representative of 
the Board, spoke of the significance 
of the occasion, and introduced the 
other speakers. Rev. and Mrs. Ar- 
thur H. Smith, for twenty years mis- 
sionaries in China, touched all hearts 


-with their rich welcome and thought- 


ful counsel to the new recruits. Rev. 
C. R. Hager, M.D., well known to our 
readers, and the only one of the seven 
who has seen service in China, fol- 
lowed happily with the human frail- 
ties and the divinely-inspired motives 
in missionary service. Rev. C. E 

Ewing and Rev. G. D. Wilder both 
made for themselves a warm place 
in the hearts of all present by their 
able and fitting speeches, as did also 
Mrs. Hager, Miss Cheney, Mrs. Ewing 
and Mrs.. Wilder. Rev. H. H Cole. 
and Dr. W. D. Williams commended 
each one of the missionaries in pray- 
er to the Heavenly’Father’s keeping 
and care. Dr. Masters of the M. E. 
Chinese Mission also spoke. The la- 
dies of the First church provided 
bountiful refreshments. And wo clos- 
ed a truly impressive’ and stirring 
service, which we cannot: but think 
will lead all who were present into a 
truer appreciation of the missionary 
spirit, and into an increased interest 
in the missionary work. Such ac- 
quantance with those who go forth to 
represent us in the lands of 
darkness beyond the sea is most de- 
sirable. A goodly number of friends 
gathered at the steamer China dn 
Tuesday, and, with song and prayer, 
bade them farewell. 


’ Never before in the history of the 
trade have there been such large 


receipts of California fruit on this 


and appreciation! He has saved my 


you the 


market. Last week the receipts were 
fully 110 cars.— New York Independent. 


The Fourteenth Annual: State Con- 


vention of the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of California will be held 
with the Oakland Associations Sept. 
12-16, 1894. Being held in con- 
nection with the opening of the New 
Association Building in San Francisco 
it will probably be a large Conven- 
tion. Good delegations from the 
city Associations all over the State 
are expected, The college Associa- 
tions will also be well represented. 
Many prominent Association workers 
without the State will be present: Mr. 
L. Wilbur Messer, Gen. Secretary of 
the Chicago Association; Mr. James 
Dummett, Traveling Secretary of 
the Northwest; Mr. Meyers, General 
Secretary of Portland. One of the 
International Secretaries is also ex- 
pected. An unusually strong pro- 
gram has been prepared. There will 
be a series of Bible Studies on the 
Holy Spirit, conducted by Rev. Dr. 
Chapman, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday morning from 9 to 10 o'clock. 
Friday night Dr. C. O. Brown, of 
San Francisco, will give his famous 
lecture “The Matchless Character.” 


‘Saturday night Mr. Messer will give 


his lecture on “Association Work in the 
World,” illustrated with stereopticon 
views. Sunday night Rev. Dr. Coyle 
will give the address at the Union 
Mass Meeting in the Mills Taber- 
nacle. There will be discussions by 
leading workers on various phases of 
Christian work. The public are 
cordially invited to the meetings of 
the Convention. All clergymen and 
also Christian workers from towns 
without Associations, coming with 
certificates from their pastors, will be 
welcomed as corresponding dele- 
gates; as such they will be given free 
entertainment by the Oakland Asso- 
ciation, if their names are sent to the 
General Secretary of that Association, 
Mr. Noel H. Jocks, not later than 
September 8th. 3 

The Southern Pacific and Santa Fe 
Railroads have made a frre of one 
and one-third for the round trip 
from all points on their lines. The 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co. offers a 
one and one-half fare. This is good 
for all delegates and corresponding 
delegates, To procure this rate, 
certificates must be obtained from 
the Oakland Association. 


Mr. William Reynolds tells some 
of his experiences in his late trip 
among the Sunday-schoole of Cali- 
fornia, which are well worth reading: 
“In one of the county conventions an 
old lady who thought she could not 
teach without her ‘ Lesson Quarterly’ 
came to her class one morning and 
found she had left her spectacles at 
home. She said: ‘ Girls, I have for- 
gotten to bring my spectacles; what 


will we do? Suppose you teach me 


the lesson to-day.’ They. at once as- 
sented. She stated: ‘We never had 
such an interesting and profitable 
time.’ It would be well for more 
teachers to leave their spectacles or 
‘Lesson Quarterlies’ at home. 
is the proper place for them. They 
have no more place in the school than 
frying-pans, grid-irons or stew-ket- 
tles have on the dinner table. They 
are useful in preparing the lesson, 
but not in teaching it. We want the 
Bible only in school. At one of the 
conventions I was urging upon par- 
ents the necessity of home religion 
and the family altar; at the close of 


.this session a gentleman asked me to 


spend the night athishome. I found 
a family of ten beautiful children, 
the youngest four months old. Be- 
fore retiring he said: ‘Mr. Reynolds, 
we have never had family prayers in 
our house. I have determined to 
erect a family altar, and desire you 
to commence it.’ Ididso. It wasan 
impressive scene to see that whole 
family gather around that altar. It 
was a new thing to them. When I 
left in the morning he said: ‘This 
altar, now erected, shall never go 
down.’ I have felt that my visit at 
that place had not been in vain.” 


The cost of the New City Hall in 
this city from 1875 up to July Ist 
was $5,279,582.30. And what have 
we to show for such an enormous ex- 
penditure? Nothing of which any 
San Franciscan can be justly proud. 
There are some good features in the 
building, but obtained at such a cost! 
Over against them what samples of 
jobbery and the worst sort of con- 
struction! Buta great many people 
want almost everything done by the 
municipal, State and general govern- 
ment. 

A Pacific Religious Press Associa- 
tion was organized last week in this 
city with ‘the following officers: 
President, Rev. John Kimball of Tux 
Pactric; Vice-President, Rey. R. P. 
Wilson of the Pacific Methodist Advo- 
cate; Secretary, J. E. Gardner of the 
Pacific Christian (formerly the Har- 
binger); Treasurer, Rev. Barton W. 


Perry of the Occident. Meetings will 


That 


be held monthly or oftener, as seems 


necessary, 

Our San Rafael church enjoyed a 
plain gospel sermon Sunday evening 
week on “Christ the Door to the Safe 
Fold, and the Life of Christian Lib- 
erty and Sustenance” (Jno. x:7), de- 
livered. by McDonald, form- 
er pastor of the byterian church 
of San Refael, and mow synodical 
missionary for Northern California, 
holding the same position that Broth- 
er Harrison doés in our churches. 
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THE PACIFIC: SAN FRANCISCO, 


Religions 


PACIFIC COAST. 


The Santa Clara ara. District -Associa- 
tion meets at Pacific Grove, Septem- 
per 11th and 12th. 

Rey. Aaron Williams read @ paper 
before the last Monday Club on “The 
Witness of the Holy Spirit,” taking 
for his text Rom. viii: 16. He spoke 
from experience, a8 one who has long 
had the. witness of acceptance 
with God; and now, in his old age, 
with the other world just before him, 
this witness is his joy and delight. 
But as in his youth this was the evi- 
dence of his fitness to work for the 
Master, so it is still in declining 
years, and so he continues to work 
for souls. 


Rev. K. Tsunashima of Tokyo, Japan, 
was among the visitors at the Club, 
and will address the meeting next 
Monday on the “Work in Japan.” 
He has been the pastor of our First 
church in Tokyo; for some weeks he 
has been assisting in the good work 
at Honolulu. He is on his way to 
Yale College. 

Mr. George S. Locke of Lockeford 
was @ visitor at the Club. 


Rev. A. ©. Hirst of Simpson Me- 
morial M. E. church preached last 
Sabbath morning in the First church 
in this city in exchange with pastor 
C. O. Brown. In the evening Dr. 
Brown’s theme was “William the Si- 
lent”; his subject in the series next 
Sabbath evening will be the very in- 
teresting one, “The Pilgrims and the 
Mayflower, or, the Republic on Ship- 
board.” 


At the lecture on the Hawaiian 
Republic in Plymouth church last 
Friday evening, the Hawaiian flag 
was displayed in introducing the lect- 
urer. This is probably the first time 
that flag has floated in any public as- 
sembly in.the United States. 


Pastor W. C. Pond gave his seventh 
lecture on Joseph Sunday night; his 
subject was “Joseph's Theology.” 


Rev. Philip Coombe preached in 
Seventh-avenue church on the “ Re: 
demption of the Body.” 


Fifty-five of the children in the 
Park Sunday-school have taken stock 
in the Morning Siar. 

Professor Bradley of the State Uni- 
versity gave an illustrated lecture on 
“Siam” in Plymouth-avenue church 
in the evening. 


Prof. R. R. Lloyd is home again 
after a four months’ sojourn in the 
East, where he was enthusiastically 
received by a host of friends. He oc- 
cupied Plymouth pulpit Sunday morn- 
ing, to the delight of all the people. 

Prof. R. R. Lloyd's. Bible-class, 
which was so deservedly popular in 
Plymouth church last season, will be 
resumed. 


Rev. L. L. Wirt preached at Fitch- 
burg and Fruitvale. 


Rev. E. D. Haven preached at Sar- 
atoga for Brother Cross. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
Saratoga church have purchased sev- 
enty copies of the New Laudes Dom- 
ini for the musical uses of that 
church. 


Rev. Joseph Rowell spent a very 
hot Sabbath in Suisun, preaching 
morning and evening. 


Rev. E. D. Weage of National City 
is called to our church in Tulare. 


EASTERN. 


Plymouth church, Indianapolis, has 
met with a great loss. Deacon Lewis 
H. Jones of ‘that church, a valuable 
member, has removed to Cleveland, 
where he has been appointed super- 
intendent of the city schools. He 
has been for many years superintend- 
ent of the schools of Indianapolis. 


The church in Peacham, Vt., held 
its centennial anniversary August 
14th: Rev. Leonard Worcester, the 
first pastor of this church, remained 
with it forty years. Rev. J. A. Wor- 
cester, ex-President Bartlett, and 
many others who have been connect- 
ed with the town, were present. 


The new house of worship of the 
church at Lakeview, Mich., was saved 
at the great fire at that place. The 
pastor, Rev. Chas. H. Seaver, and wife 
were away. They saved a horse and 
buggy and the harness. Nearly 
everything else was lost. 


The Evangelistic Association of 
New England has now twenty-seven 
evangelists at work, and four tents in 
use. These tents are now in South 
Braintree, Somerville and Quiney, 
Mass., and North Tiverton, R. LI.. 


Twelve thousand dollars eine 
been subscribed, Plymouth church, 
Oshkosh, Wis., has begun the erec- 
tion of an excellent house of wor- 
laid 


ship. The corner-stone was 
August 12th. 


Rev. A. T. Reid of Oberlin is doing 
evangelical work in some of the 
churches of Ohio, staying a week 
with a church. The effort has so far 
been greatly blessed. 


Rev. Henry C. Hurlbut has resign- 
ed at Northport, Mich., after being 
pastor of the church at that place 
thirty-three years. His son William 
H. will succeed him. 


The American Missionary Associa- 
Pe meets at Lowell October 23d- 
The venerable Dr. C. Ohiniquy of 
Montreal on J uly 30th reached ‘the 
anniversary of his birth- 
day)and-the event was celebrated by 


| a presentation by a number of Cana- 


dian Protestants in recognition of his 
indefatigable efforts on behalf of 
liberty of speech : and conscience. 


‘FROM OREGON. 


What i is known as the Central Con- 
gregational Sunday-school was re- 
cently organized in Salem’ by Rev. 
Charles H. Curtis, at the instance of 
Rev. P. S. Knight. Fifty-three per- 
sops united in the organization at 
the outset, and twenty-three names 
were given for a church organization. 
The location of the organization is 
about one and a half miles from the 
center of the city eastward. 

Rev. G. W. Nelson and wife of the 


Kalama church worshiped with us to- 


day. He reports everything moving 
forward there favorably. 

Hasaalo-street church was supplied 
by Superintendent Clapp to-day. 

Professor Bates and family of For- 
est Grove worshiped with us to day. 
They leave to-morrow for Long 
Beach, where they will remain some 
time by the sounding sea. They 
have been somewhat delayed in go- 
ing on their annual vacation because 
of building a cottage at Forest Grove, 
which required their superintend- 
ence. 

Rev. Frederick Crang, M.D., of 
Forest Grove, preached in the Hills- 
boro church last Sunday, and sup- 
plies the Forest Grove church to- 
day. Pastor Rogers, having recov- 
ered from his illness, is in the moun- 
tains gaining health and weight. 

A cordial reception was given last 
Wednesday evening by the Y. M. C. 
A. of this city to Mr. Marion M. 
Meyers, the new General Secretary. 
A large number were present, includ- 
ing a number of prominent business 
men who have always shown a keen 
interest in Association work. Mr. 
Meyers begins his work amid most 
favorable surroundings. 

Rev. D. G. Collins, who for eight 
years past has been a missionary at 
Cheung, Siam, under the American 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, ar- 
rived here recently, and is visiting 
among friends. He will soon go to 
Worcester, Ohio, with his wife and 
four children, where he will enjoy a 
furlough of one year and then re- 
turn. Speaking of Siam, Mr. Collins 
says: “The country is at a stand, and 
business of all kinds is practically 
dead. This unfortunate condition of af- 
fairs has been bronght about by the 
troubles with France, and a great 
difference of opinion prevails as to 
what will ultimately become of Siam. 
Since my arrival in the United 
States, I learn that Chulalongkorn I, 
vuhe king of Siam, is dead, and the 
fact will only serve to complicate 
affairs. We have the French to the 
east approaching China, and the 
latter country to the north, while 
England is at our western boundary. 
All are continually encroaching upon 
Siamese territory. Asa people, the 
native residents of Siam have not 
been progressive. One short line of 
railway is in operation, and another 
is being constructed to some mines 
near the eastern boundary, where 
gold, coal, and rubies are said to 
exist, but the actual value of 
the mines is as yet indefinite. 
There are perhaps one hundred 
Americans in the country, mostly 
employed in mission work, and in 
Bangkok I met Mr. John Barrett, 
formerly of Portland, whom I found 
pleasantly located as United States 
minister, and also a young man nam- 
ed Sandry, formerly living here, who 
has a position in a drug store there. 
The United Statesis not commercially 
interested in Siam, for some reason. 
I saw a small lot of Portland flour 
at Bangkok, and also some canned 
goods, but, generally speaking, 
products of this country are not to 
be found in Siam. Our migsijon 
work is progressing well, and 
is hopeful in every respect. Our 
mission is in the Laos country, 
500 miles north of Bangkok, and was 
established in 1867. During the first 
twenty years, we had only five mis- 
sionaries; eight years ago there were 
250 adult converts, and at present we 
have 1,800, with a Christian popula- 
tion of about 3,000, including chil- 
dren. This does not include Siam 
proper, but the Laos country is con- 
sidered as a tributary to that govern- 
ment. We have four stations with at 
least 200 boys and 125 girls attend- 
ing school. We have also a printing 
press and medical missionaries at 
each station. .Each year our work is 
more hopeful, and, wherever our peo- 
ple go, among Christians or heathens, 
they are received with great kindness, 
and are on the best of terms with the 
ruling princes.” 


A very interesting, impressive and 
helpful sermon was given -by Dr. 
Wallace this morning. His theme 
was, “Does Religion Pay in This 
Life?” His text was from I Tim. iv: 
8, “Godliness is profitable unto all 
things, having promise of the life 
that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” A fervent appeal was made 
for more earnestness of purpose and 
higher ideals in Christian living. 
This evening he will speak on “The 
Story of American Influence in the 
Hawaiian Islands.” 

On next Tuesday and Wednesday 
Dr. Wallace will. give his lectures on 
“Wendell Phillips” and “The Human 
Kaleidoscope” at the Southern Ore- 
gon ‘Chautauqua Assembly at Ash- 
Aug. 26, 1894, , 


“VACATION WORK. 
Dear Paciric: . I. want to tell your 


H. Gole of Olivet church spent his 
vacation in ‘northeastern. Siskiyou: 
He hag peculiar ideas as to how best 
to enjoy a time of relaxation and 
rest; and as they are not copyrighted 
I will give a brief outline of them, 
hoping it may lead other city minis- 
ters to “go and do likewise.” He 
believes in working while resting— 
working with all his heart and all bis } 
might, and the indications are that 
he had the best kind of a good time, 
for he was as happy and jolly all the 
time as he could be. 

He came here the beginning of 
June, just-when the evenings were 
short and the people were pressed 
with work;still-there were good con- 
gregations every night for a week, 
and at three services on Sunday. He 
then went to Scott Valley for a 
month; returning, special meetings 
were held in Hornbrook, continuing 
over two Sundays, and at Big Spring 
(Mayten) for four days, closing his 
labors with a grand rally and con- 
secration meeting in Little Shasta, 
July 29th. Besides the above, he 
preached two Sunday afternoons in 
Pokegama, and one Sunday afternoon 
at Big Spring, and Mrs. Cole held 
woman's meetings in Little Shasta, 
Hornbrook, Henley and Pokegama. 
And when you add to all this public 
service the personal work in which 
those consecrated servants of the 
Lord were engaged almost every 
hour of every day while they were 
here, you will be able to realize what 
a unique, what a delightful; vacation 
this good brother and sister enjoyed 
in the far North. — 

I ought to say, also, that Brother 

Cole is an ideal evangelist from a 
pastor’s standpoint. He has no hob- 
bies or fads, avoids all undue excite- 
ment, preaches the gospel in all! its 
fulness, with the gentle, kind ear- 
nestness of love. There are no mis- 
takes to deplore and no reaction to 
burdén and discourage, but a good, 
healthy, spiritual state that makes it 
easier to build up along the ordinary 
lines of church work than before he 
came. 
The results of these meetings are 
not so easily given. The records 
show three additions to the church 
at Little Shasta, seven at Hornbrook 
and a new church organization at 
Big Spring of nine members; all of 
these were not brought in through 
those meetings, but nearly all of 
them-and many of the old stand-bys 
and some belonginy to other branch- 
es of the household of faith, were 
blessed and helped and strengthened 
by those meetings, and besides over 
forty other persons have signed 
cards, which at least means thought, 
desire and purpose, more or less defi- 
nite, anda working chance, and a 
better prospect for a harvest in days | 
to come. Rev.) E. Hosxrys. 

Littre Saasta. 


DEACON WILLIAM A. TRACY. 
I find a mournful pleasure in pay- 


faithful friend, my brother in Christ 
and my co-worker in the gospel, 
Deacon Tracy, who was born of good 
New England stock at Cornish, N. H.., 
May 30, 1820, and died in Sacra- 
mento, August 8, 1894. His ‘father 
was a deacon for many years in the 
Congregational church in Cornish, 
and the son followed in his footsteps. 
Leaving his rural home at an early 
age, he went to Boston and became a 
member of the Salem church, then 
under the pastorate of Dr. Edward 
Beecher, for whom Deacon Tracy | 
ever cherished a deep reverence. 
One of the familiar sights in his 
home, during all the forty years of 
my acquaintanceship with him, was a 
portrait of that great man’s noble 
face. While in Boston he made the 
acquaintance of a young widow, 
who as Mrs. Tracy many have 
reason to call blessed. Without the 
title, she was in this city and after- 
wards in Downieville, and indeed, 
wherever she lived, according to the 
measure of her ability, a deaconess 
indeed. She preceded her husband 
in reaching her heavenly home by 
about two years. 

After their marriage they removed 
from Boston to Lawrence, Mass., and 
at once united with the Lawrence- 
street church, of whose pastor at that 
time— Rev. Lyman Whiting— Deacon 
Tracy used often to speak with hearty 
admiration. Indeed, I doubt if he 
ever was otherwise than heartily and 
almost excessively loyal to those who 
were privileged to be his ministers. 
When he came.to California, in the 
autumn of .1849, it was with refer- 
ence to inspection of the new land, 
and when returning for his wife and 
son, he made with them another voy- 
@ge around Cape Horn, it was for 
permanent settlement. Such men 
coming to California as a home-land 
were rare at that time. He did not 
forget to take church letters, nor did 
they lie unused. Soon after he land- 
ed in San Francisco, the Tradewind 
Qrrived with an assorted cargo, in 
which was included a company of 
home missionaries (eight in number), 
six destined to California and two to 
Oregon. One in the former group— 
the writer of this—was set at work 
in the northern partof San Francisco, 
and when his church-building was 
first opened on Greenwich street, to 
his joy, Deacon and Mrs. Tracy were 


‘found there. .They were two in the 


\ 


large family of readers. how Rev. H. 


ing a brief tribute to my old and |} 


company of ‘eight who in- 


organizing .the Greenwich-street 
church, and Mr. Tracy. was one of its 
first deacons. How much he con- 
tributed by his 'tract-distribution, his 
visiting, his contributions ‘and coun- 
sels, to make that little church as effi- 
cient as it was during the two years 
and # half of our work there, I have 
not space to tell. When leaving San 
Francisco, I went to Downieville. 
Mrs. Tracy accompanied us, and Dea- 
con Tracy soon followed: During 
‘the ten years of my service there, he 
was a deacon of the church he helped 
to organize, and he “used the office of 
a deacon. well,” and so “purchased 
for himself «1 good degree” (I Tim. 
iii: 13.) 

Since leaving Downieville I have not 


him as my Aaron ‘or Hur; but have 
been in frequent ‘association with 


me, that he has been ever sincé, 
wherever his lot was cast. Never in 
affluent circumstances, often through 
one enterprise which sometimes out- 
ran his resources, thrown into’ finan- 
cial: perplexities, he never lost heart 
or ceased from industry, or willingly 
brought loss to any one. A diligent 
student of the Bible, a close listener 
to sermons, able: always to give @ 
clean and full account of that which 
he had heard, never absent from the 
midweek meeting, and holding time 
and strength and all it was in him to 
do at the service of the Church of 
Christ, I believe he has heard row 
his Master's welcome—‘“Well done, 
good and faithful servant; enter thou 
into the joy of thy Lord.” 
C. Ponp. 


CHILDREN’S DAY CONTRIBUTIONS 


FROM CENTRAL AND NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
TO THE C. S.S. AND P. S, 


Pacific Grove Sunday-school.......... $5 25 
Martinez Sunday-school.............. 12 65 
Slate Creek Sunday-school............ go 
Lewiston Sunday-school.............. 7 15 


First Sunday-school, San Francisco... . 
Pierce-street Sunday-school, San Fran- 


Third Sunday-school, San Francisco.... 15 00 
Olivet Sunday-school, San Francisco... 6 25 
Plymouth Church and Sunday-school 

Bethany Church and Sunday- school, eae 

Francisco. 25 00 
First Sunday- -school, “Oakland 02 


Plymouth.avenue Sunday-school, Oak- 

Fourth Sunday-school, Oakland....... 
Market-street Sunday-school, Oakland. . 
Pilgrim Sunday-school, Oakland 


Bonny Doon Sunday-school........... 3 20 
Suisun Sunday-school...............- 3 05 
Lodi Sunday-school.............. 
Crockett Sunday-school.............. II 25 
Weaverville Sunday-school...... ..... 12 05 
North Berkeley Sunday-school........ 5 00 
Alameda Sunday-school.............. 25 80 
San Juan Sunday-school.............. 10 00 
Cotralitos Sunday-school. . | 6 50 
Fevitvale Sunday-school (Fresno county): 1 65 
Lockewood Sunday- school, 2 55 
Petaluma Church .......:........... 2 65 
Paraiso Springs Sunday-school 

San Jose Sunday-school.............. 


Dallas Sunday-school...... 
| Berkeley First/Sunday-school.... ..... 
Vacaville Sunday-school 
Ocean View Sunday-school, San Fran- 
Benicia Sunday-school . . 
Lockeford Sunday-school 
Etna Mills Sunday-school 
Niles Sunday-school ................ 
Stockton Sunday-school 
Grass Villey Sunday-school 


OE 


San Mateo Suaday-school,............ 
Rio Vista Sunday-school.............. 10 25 
Buena Vista Sunday-school........... I 10 
Green Valley Sunday-school.......... 2 70 
Oleander Sunday-school.............. 5 15 
Douglass City Sunday-school.... 4.4... 3 55 
Tulare Sunday-school. .............. 3 00 
Auburn Sunday-school. .............. 6 oo 
Galt 60 
Sonoma Sunday-school............... 5 00 
Lincoln Sunday -school.;............. 20 00 
Sebastopol Sunday-school.......... +. 10 §0 
Stone Corral Sunnay-school........... 30 
Santa Cruz Sunday-school ........... 25 25 
Saratoga Church and Sunday-school... 26 65 
Callahans Sunday-school,............ 475 
Mound Sunday-school ............... 2 50 
McConaughy Sunday-school .......... 255 
Campbells Sunday-school...... 
Sunol Glen Sunday-school........ ... 6 30 
Byron Sunday-school. 5 50 
Dougherty Station Sunday-school,...... 4 50° 
Cottonwood Sunday-school........... I 72 
Ferndale Sunday-school.............. 7 
Hydesville Sunday-school...... ...... 25 
Bethany Sunday-school.............. 3 35 
Mayhew Sunday-school ..... ........ I 46 
Etta Sunday-school.................. 5 27 
Palermo Sunday-school. . 
Pixley and Elk Bayou Sunday-school.. agg 
Eureka Church and Sunday-school.’... . 10 00 
Plymouth Sunday-school, Eureka...... I 25 
Coho Sunday-school ................ 3.15 
Liberty Sunday-school........... ... 3 25 
Woodland Church and 12 35 
Pescadero Sunday-school........... . 
Soquel Sunday-school................ 9 60 
Mountain Sunday-school............. 4 45 
Black Diamond Sunday-school........ 3 So 
Lorin Sunday-school................. 3 20 
South Vallejo Sunday- “school... ...:.... 4 50 
Oroville Sunday-school............... IO 00 
Sacramento Sunday-school.... ....... 5 35 


There are a few schools yet to hear 
from which, it is ‘believed, ‘will mer 
the amount up’ to'$750.. If so, we 
will have equalled our Children’s 
Day offering of last year, something 
which we are exceedingly grateful 
os this year of almost universal 

in benevolences. Only a 
ri schools have increased their con- 
tribution—notably Lincola—but an 
exceedingly encouraging sign is the 
large increase in the number of those 
remembering the Society’s work this 
year. Lovat L. Wirt, Supt. 


church building under way on Pine. 
‘street, between Hyde and Larkin 
streets. An excellent lot was bought. 
here Laat Sabbath the 
corner-stone’ of’ the 

laid fittin 
size of the bail is” 50x70 t, 


had the privilege of leaning upon | 


him, and. know that what he was with 


N < c nave had ty 

FOUNTAIN SYRINGES, 2 quarts ............ 10c. 

FOUNTAIN SYRINGES, 3 quarts... to ob- 

FOUNTAIN SYRINGES, «4 quarts ..... ..... 85c tain them sent free ee 

S CONSUMPTION CURE, price re and hooks sent 

Viavi, genuine, regular price $3, our $2 50 entific American, with- 

Warner's Plasters, the best made. .. ............. r5 to the inventor. This sple 
| Belladonna Plasters, 25 week] velegantly illustrated, has 

Mellin’ s Food; small; gt err 55 largest ation of any scientific work in the | 

Ayer’s Pectoral and Cuticura Reso!vent 3 a year. Sample copies sent free. 

Trusses others ask $4 to $ro, our price, $1.75 to. § ery nutnb 

Galvanic or Faradic Batteries. .$5, $7 and ro 00 MUNN CO., NEW YORE, 361 WAY. 


| WILL REMOVE ‘TO Y. M. C. A. BUILDING 


The M. EF. Japanese church, Rev. 
Dr. C. M. Harris minister, has a new O 


Why it is obtained. 
hour at his residency, Se next N. 
NEAR THE STEAMER THE 
ANMALON HOME; 
Mre. Wheeler, Manager. 
Rates: | 
$10, bo $2.50 per de $15 per week. SANTA CATALINA ISLAND 
—— 
©. & Co, 
THE HATTERS, © 


new church waa| 
ceremonies. The 


The mansion which George Vander- 
bilt is building,at Asheville, N. C.,| 
will be a maguificent one, .It hasa 
frontage of 400, feet, and is 1,800 
feet around. .The contract. for alag- 
ing its roof is said.to, be the largest | 
one undertaken in this -aountry.. It 
will require 1,100 squarés of :slate, 
each square containing 100 square 
feet. A Pennslyvania railrdad shop 
at Altoona, Penn., has the next larg- 
est roof, containing 700 squares of 
slate. The banquet hall is 42x72, and 
it extends to the top of the house. | 
Mr. Vanderbilt has 800 employes on 
the place, which in area covers 30,- 
000 acres. There are already con- 
structed sixty miles of manne 
road.— Fx.’ 


Burcess — ABERNETHY. — At Dora, Coos 
county, Oregon, July 22, 1894, by Rev. C; 
_H. Curtis, Rev. H. F. Burgess of Auburn, 
Cal., and Miss Carrie A. Abernethy of Dora, 
Oregon. 

ECKHARDT—BuLsoN—In this city; August 
20, 1894, by Rev. W. D Williams, George 
E, Eckhardt and Edith G. Rulson, both of | 
San Francisco. 

SmMITH—Pierce—In this city, August 26th, 
1894, by Rev. W. D. Williams, Thomas W., 
Smith and Lillie J. Pierce, both of San 


cones 


EASY. ano: 
LOUNGING 
CHAIRS 


At Lewer Prices 
tha ever before 


ALIFORNIA 


Francisco. 
‘WEYEHR—KEysor.— By C. O. Brown, 
D.D., Mr. Wiiliam H. Weyehr and Miss 
Wilbrough’ A. Keysor. | F URNITURE 


There is more Catarrh in this section of the | 
country than all other diseases put together, 
and until the last few years was supposed to be 
incurable. For a great many years doctors 
pronounced it a local disease, and prescribed 
local. remedies, and by constantly failing to 
cure with local treatment, pronounced it incur- 
able. Science has proved catarrh to be a_con- 
stitutional disease, and therefore requires con- 
stitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh Cure, 
manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co,, Toledo, 
Ohio, is the: only constitutional cure on the 
market. It is taken internally in doses from | 
ten drops to a teaspoonful. It acts directly on 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
They offer one hundred dollars for any case it 
fails to cure. Send for circulars and téstimon- 
ials, Address, 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 
&@ Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


Wublishers’ Mepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter, — 


(N. P. COLE & CO.) 
117-123 Geary St.. - San Francisco 


Send for our catalogue. You ought to have in 
vour home. 


REMOWV AL: 


VAN NESS 


Will remove on Oct. Ist from 1222 Pinestreet to — 

a house now being fitted up for it, situated on the 

southeast corner of Jackson and Gough streets, 

; i "| The house will be put in first-class order in ev- 

Arsenic and quinine are dangerous drugs to ! . 

accumulate in one’s system, and it is to be | ®*Y Tespect. It stands on high ground, having » 
plenty of sunlight, and commands a fine view of 


hoped that these poisons, as a remedy for ague, 
have had their day, Ayer’s Ague Cure is | the bay, islands, Golden Gate and mountains 
in the distance. S. H. WILLEy. 


sure antidote for the ague, is perfectly safe to 
take, and is warpaated to cure. 


wedieiFieises wishing to rent desirable 
rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by the 
day, week, or month without board, at reason- 
able rates, please call at office of, or send to. 
THE PACIFIC, 7 Montgomery avenue, 


W. H, TILTON, 


CARROLL & TILTON | 


DEALERS IN 


CENT LEMEN'S & BOYS’ CLOTHING 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, 
CAPS, TRUNKS, VALISES. 


873 Market Street’ 
Three doors east from Fifth St., San Fiddles, 


JAS, CARROLL, 


Ladies, call at the Wonder Hat, Flower, and 
Feather Store, 1024, 1026 and 1028 Market 
street, Spring Hats, new flowers and ribbons. 
Low prices. Branch of the Wonder, 999 
Market street. 


» 953 Market Street 


Bet. Fifth and Sixth. 
Five Doors above Hale Bros. 


One of Our 
Customers. 


DOWN GO THE PRICES 


CAVEATS, [RADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS. 


Peake’s Inhaler. the celebrated catarrh cure 
‘Eyeglasses and Spectacles at % opticians’ prices. 

Agents for the celebrated Gamble Shoulder-Brace. 


Searby 8 Pharmacy 
400 Sutter St. Cor. Stockton 


Is again owned and managed by 


Ww. M. SEARBY 


Alone. The very best Drugs and Phasbenis 
ticals are dispensed at as moderate charges 
as are consistent with the quality of the goods, 
and the care taken in their preparation. 


Church Furniture. 
ASSEMBLY CHAIRS, 


SCHOOL and OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


ANDREWS’ 
‘Folding Bed. 


U. WEBER& C0. A. H. Andrews & Co. 
Union Club Bldg, Post & Stockton Sts. 


San Francisco. 
And 229Becond St. - .- Portland, Or. 


Golden Gate Undertaking Co. 


Funeral Directors and Embaimers 


2429 Mission St., near 2ist, S. F. 
G. W. Keerer, 


ABOUT SEPTEMBER «rst. 


HAYES C. FRENCH, M.D. 
EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 


Office: 114 Geary St., San Francisco. | 
Hours: to 12; to 4. Telephone 166. 


JOHN F. LYONS, 


Netary Public and Cemmissioner ef 
Deeds for all States and Territerics. 


Passports Secured. 
OFFICE, 607 MONTGOMERY STREET. 


On! iF i ONLY HAD HER 


give you beter val i Hats of Care” 
, than. any store in the Gityy, 


| only at store having own factory. Cage, malt 
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Moung Folks. 
Feet. 


A plump little foot, as white as the snow, 

Belonging to rollicking, frolicksome Joe, 

In a little red sock, with a hole in the toe, 
And a hole in the heel.as well. 


A trim little foot, in a trim little shoe, 

Belonging to sixteen-year-old Miss Sue, 

And looking as if it knew just what to do, 
And do it in a way. that would tell. 


A very large foot in a homely array, 

Belonging to Peter who follows the dray, 

So big that it sometimes is in its own way, 
And moves with the speed of a snail. 


Ah, a very big thing is the human foot, 

In dainty-made shoe or in clumsy boot, 

So ’tis well there are various tastes to suit, 
And that fashion can’t always prevail. 


The plump little foot, a beautiful sight, 
And the trim little foot, so taper and slight, 
And the very large foot, though much of a 
fright, 
Are traveling all the saine road. 
And it matters but little how small or how 
reat, 
So they never grow weary of paths that are 
straight, 
And at last walk in at the golden gate 
Of the city whose builder is God. 


— The Evangelist. 


A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


Ben Martyn set down a basket on 
the slippery sidewalk and signaled 
the car, which was dragging slowly 
up a hill. The driver looked cross at 
the idea of stopping again 

“This is the third time I have had 
to stop the car since I started up the 
hill,” he said, in a grumbling tone. 

Ben looked sympathetic. 


“It is too bad,” he said; “if I had’ 


thought so far I could have waited; 
but my thoughts always come after- 
ward.” | 

There was one vacant seat, and no 
room for basket or bundles. Ben took 
the seat; but at the top of the hill the 
car stopped again, and a feeble old 
lady in a calico dress came in. Ben 
jumped to his feet. | | 

“Take my seat,” he said, cheer- 
fully, as if it were a great pleasure to 
stand. 

The woman took it, and she forgot 
to thank him, but I know she was 
grateful. 

Folks kept crowding into the car. 
One man jostled against Ben, and 
knocked the smaller basket out of 
his arms, and red and green apples 
went rolling over the dirty car. 

“That's bad,” the man said, heartily, 
but he didn’t offer to pick them up. 

“Never mind,” said Ben, cheerily, 
accidents will happen, especially when 
they don’t give us more elbow-room 
than this. It’s lucky it wasn’t the 
other basket; they are eggs. I'm 
afraid they wouldn’t pick up quite so 
easily.” 

It wasn’t three minutes after that 
that a finely-dressed lady, complain- 
ing of the crowd, and of the tiresome- 
ness of having one’s dress sat on, 
moved away from her neighbor with 
such a jerk that she came with her 
elbow against Ben’s other basket, and 
out rolled a small package, and an 
egg; and of all places for an egg to 
fall, it went plump into the finely- 
dressed lady’s lap. Of course, it broke 
—eggs always do when they shouldn't 
—then what a time there was! Ben’s 
face was red away up into his hair 
with sorrow and mortification; he 
made. a8 many and as humble 
apologies as though he had ruined 
the lady for life. | 

“They ought not to allow such peo- 
ple to ride on the cars,” she said 
angrily, in answer to an exceedingly 
humble sentence from Ben. “I think 
they ought to have a market wagon 


run to accommodate the people who ‘ 


are inclined to turn the street cars 
into walking stores.” | 
Ben looked interested in the idea. 


“It would be a good thing,” he 


said. “I wonder why they don’t run 
a special car for us working fellows 
in the morning; itis really a nuisance 
to have our baskets and bundles in 
everybody's way; but we don’t know 
how tohelpit. Still I’m not gener- 
ally so careless as this. I’m just as 
sorry as I can be.” : 

The lady did not choose to say an- 
other word. 

More people began to have acci- 


‘sir, and I am Mr. T. G. Lewis’ errand 


boy at the country store.” 
_ “Do you like the work ?” 

“No, sir. not so well as some things 
I can think of, but a great deal better 


than I like doing nothing this col 


winter.” 

“What do you want to do?” | 

“I want to be a clerk in a* store, 
not a boy to do things when there 1s 
something to be done, but a boy who 
has regular work and regular hours.” 

“Then you are not regularly em- 
ployed ?” 

“No, sir; only when they happen to 
have something for me to do, and 
don’t happen to have anybody else 
going that way.” id 

“Have you any spare time in the 
city this morning ?” 

“Yes, sir, I have just one errand to 
do, and then I must waii for the next 
car up.” 

_ ©Well, sir, you may call at that ad- 

dress, and I will have a little further 
.talk with you about some important 
business.” | 

And the great merchant handed 
him the business card of the largest 


car and walked down town with his 
nephew, he said: 

“T’ye found the boy at last that I 
have been hunting after for two 
years. I have discovered after this 
morning’s ride that he is quick-mo- 
tioned, kind-hearted, respectful, 
good-natured, patient, thoughtful, 
and can keep his temper under great 
provocation; and, in my opinion, a 
boy that can do that is apt to be con- 
scientious and trustworthy.” 

But even to this day it is a marvel 
to Ben Martyn and to the boys who 
envy his “streak of luck” how he 
came to be a favorite clerk in a store 
where they pay high wages and are 
careful about references.— The F'ree- 
man. 


TEMPER OF ANIMALS. 


Among all the larger creatures of 
the animal kingdom it is difficult to 
find more than a dozon species which 
are, as a class, ill-tempered, unless 
we include all those carnivorous ani- 
mals which exhibit a certain ferocity 
in the capture of their prey. But it 
will be found that, apart from this 
law of their being, such animals are 
not, as a rule, either ill-tempered or 
malicious. On the contrary, their 
natural bias is toward good nature, 
and it may be inferred that the 
fierceness exhibited by them when 
actually striking their prey is rather 
a gradual development from a par- 
Aticalar necessity than an essetitial 
part of their nature. The good 
humor of the lions and other felines 
was well illustrated by a scene at 
the Zoo. The young lion from So- 
koto was much intent on breaking 
ir the iron shutters which separates 
the house it now occupies from its 
former quarters next door. Apart 
from the very prop2r wish to assert 
a right to its former domicile, it had 
the irritating stimulus supplied by 
an ill-tempered and decrepit old leo- 
pard, which was growling on the 
other side of the shutter, and even 
went so far as to insert one of its 
longest teeth into the crack between 
the shutter and the wall, as a re- 
minder to the lion of what was wait- 
ing for it on the other side. The 
lion was striking constant heavy 
blows on the door, and was so intent 
on its occupation as to disregard the 
call of its keeper. The keeper quiet- 
ly attracted its attention by pulling 
its tail, and the lion at once desisted, 
rubbed its face against the keeper's 
hand, and lay down to be stroked, 
patted and have its mane caressed. 
A very beautiful puma close by ex- 
hibited all the pleasure of a friendly 
‘cat at being stroked, and the tiger 
from Turkestan allowed itself to be 
fondled like a big dog.— Selected. 


SEWING ACHES. 


Jessie sat down by her mother to 
sew. She was making a pillow-case 
for her own little pillow. 

“All this?” she asked in a discon- 
tented tone, holding the seam out. 

“That is not too much for a little 


dents. A little girl lust two of her | girl who has a work-basket of her 


pennies which were to pay for her 
ride, down in that wretched hole in 
the floor where pennies and car tick- 
ets are so fond of falling. She look- 
ed for them hopelessly for a minute, 
and then began to rub her eyes. | 
Ben didn’t see the falling cents; he 
was busy trying to tie with one hand 


a paper of sugar into a more secure 
package; but he looked up in time 


to see the tears in her eyes, and in- 
quire into it. Then he had a hard 
time shifting baskets and. bundles 
from one arm to the other, and find- 


ing his way to his pocket-book, from 


which he drew out two bright pen- 
nies. 
“Here,” he said, “pennies are nice 
things; I'd like to have a billion of 
them; but I never think they .are 
worth crying for, especially after 
they slipped downa hole. There are 
more to be found that will take their 
places.” 
And the little girl’s tears didn’t 
fall. 
a with a file of. bills 
sticking out of one pocket and a 
bank-book out of the other, who had 
occupied a séat near Ben all the way, 
now leaned forward and touched his 
arm... 
“Young 
and business ?” } 
“My name is Benjamin S. Martyn, 


own,” said her mother. 

“Yes,” thought Jessie, “mother 
gave me a work-basket, and I ought 
to be willing to sew,” and with that 
she took a few stitches quite diligent- 


ly. 

“I have a dreadful pain: in my 
side,” said Jessie in a few minutes. 
“My thumb is very sore,” shé said in 
a few minutes more. “Oh, my hand 
is so tired!” was the next. Next 
there was something the matter with 
her féot,,and then with her eyes, and 
so she was full of trouble. At length 
the sewing was done. Jessie brought 
it 

“Should I not first send for a doc- 
tor ?” asked her mother. | 

“The doctor for me, mother ?” cried 
the little girl, as surprised as she 
could be. 

“Certainly. A little girl so full of 
aches and poipe must be ill, and the 
sooner we have a doctor the better.” 

“Oh, mother, said Jessie, laughing, 
“they were sewing aches. I am well 
now.” .. 

I have heard of other little girls 
besides Jessie-who had sewing aches 


end, pains” whenever their parents 


had'any work for them to do. This 
ist disease called “selfishness,” ‘and 


men, what is your name} I hope none” of my little girls are af- 


dist. 


firm in thé'city. And as-he left the 


HOW NEGROES CAPTURE BUZZARDS 
FLORIDA. | 
“That's a buzzard, an ordinary 
American buzzard,” said a New York 
taxidermist to a 
tention ‘had been attracted by & 
stuffed bird in tha window about the 


“They're common énough in “the 
Southern States, especially in Florida, 
where I caught that one myself one 
winter. I wanted to capture one 
alive,and a negro boy showed me 
how todo it. We took boards and 
fenced in a square of land about as big 
as an ordinary dining table. We made 
the fence about five inches high, and 
then: threw a pig which had died 
from disease into the center of the 
enclosure. After that we retired to 
the cover of some bushes about fifty 
yards away and began to scan the 
sky for our buzzard. 

“There was no buzzard in sight, 
and they are not. plentiful anyway, 
but the darkey assured me that one 
would arrive before long. He said a 
buzzard. would smell «a dead animal 
twenty miles away. I told the boy 
that: I probably did not know as 
much sbout catching a buzzard alive’ 
as he did, but I knew that the bird 
did not smell carrion at any great dis- 
tance; he saw it. The boy did not 
believe sie when I explained to him 
the perfectly well-known fact that 
the buzzard has an eye like an opera- 
glass. He can screw it in or out, 80 
to speak, and fit it to the distance 
across which he wants to look at any 
object. That's a handy sort of eye to 
have isn't it? 

“The eyeball is surrounded by 
horny plates which move slightly on 
each other. The muscles at the back 
of the eye are so arranged that they 
can thrust the centre of the ball of 
the eye out in front, and the pressure 
of these horny. plates keeps.the whole 
eye from being pushed out also. 
Thus the eye assumes a cone-like ap- 
pearance from the outside. By re- 
laxing this pressure and exerting 
these muscles in the opposite direc- 
tion, the front of the eye can be made 
flat. By this means the buzzard can, 
while flying at a great height, sweep 
the ground with his telescopic eye in 
search of carrion, and as he approach- 
es the earth can keep adjusting his 
sight so that he sees the desired ob- 
ject plainly, even when it is under 
his very beak. However, as I said 
befure, the negro boy stuck to his 
theory of smell. 

“<Dere’s one now, he said, point- 
ing ,.up toward the sun. In vain I 
looked and strained my eyes. till they 
streamed with tears. I could seé’ no 
buzzard. ‘Dere. he is,.sure enough,’ 


pork, and he’s a-comin’ fer it.’ By- 
ahd-by I was able to discern a black 
speck far up in the blue which was 
describing great sweeps and circles 
as it came slowly nearer, without 
making the least motion of | its 
feathers. It was fascinating to watch 
that calm, confident, swift, silent mo- 
tion, and I envied the creature his 
marvelous power, and wanted to ex- 
change lives with him till I thought 
of the dinner of decayed pig. We 
lay closer, and after he had thorough- 
ly inspected the country all about 
for enemies, he flopped down on the 
pig and began to tear it. He evi- 
dently had not had a meal for a long 
time, for he simply gorged himself, 
as we hoped he would do. 

“Now, when a buzzard is gorged, 
he cannot rise straight up in the air; 
he has got to make a run for it, and 
rise up an imaginary inclined plane, 
like a fat goose rising from the water. 
We knew this, and had provided for 
the convenience of the greedy bird a 
nice little low doorway, cut in the 
boards on the ground floor, and 
about two feet high. About this 
door, on the outside, we had arrang- 
ed a neat noose of oiled fishline ready 
for the head of the bird, if he poked 
it out. When he had eaten all he 
wanted, he looked up iato the air, 
and seeing the fence uncomfortably 
high and close around him, decided 
to walk out the door, and make 
his rise where there was plenty of 
space fora preliminary run. As he 
poked his head out of the hole, the. 
noose fitted him nicely. He did not 
notice it, but walked on. In about 
three steps he came to the end of the 
fishline, and the noose tightened. 

“With a hoarse cry of fright he 
made a dash for liberty, with legs 
and wings, but the noose choked 
him and flopped him over on his 
back, where he lay kicking like mad. 
We rushed up, and I threw a big 
fish-net over him, as his powerful 
claws and beak were dangerous weap- 
ons, and would inflict an ugly cut. 
Moreover, as the bird lives on car- 
rion, a wound from him -often pro- 
duces blood-poisoning. I kept him 
about my camp for a time, but he 
was not a nice pet, so I shot him and 
stuffed him. But first I proved to 


was by no means acute. When he 
was really hungry he could not find 
carrion, which was hidden from. him, 
in places where a aie would have 
gone right to it. He had to see it 
firat every time.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


Profound impression bas been 
created in. Venice by the refusal of 


theater .on thie;Lord’s Day. As the 


‘public know, his visit to Venice was 
flicted. with it— Philadelphia Metho-|'s brief one, and was hurriedly ar- 


ranged. However, the city set itself 


size of ‘an: ordinary. hen’ turkey. | 


repeated the darkey. ‘He’s smelt de | 


the negroes that his sense of smell | 


the Emperor William to attend the}. 


with might and main to show him 
honor, and its efforts culminated in 
the getting up of a gréat theatrical 
performance on Sunday evening. 
When the Emperor was-informed of 


to honor the assembly with his pres- 
ence, he replied: “Since I have be- 
Etmperor I ‘have: made it a-prin- 
ciple of my life never to attend any 
place of amusement on the Lord's 
Day.” King Humbert followed the 
Emperor's example. As both Em- 
peror and King were expected, the 
theater was crowded from floor to 
ceiling, but the royal box was empty. 
The brilliant gathering learned a les- 
son on the duty of keeping holy the 
Lord’s Day.— Religious Herald. 


HOW SPONGES ARE GATHERED. 


Upon reaching the sponging- 
ground the vessel is left in charge of 
the cook, while captain and crew 
enter the small boats, or “dingeys,” 
and prepare for work. The vessel is 
not anchored, but kept under just 
sufficent sail to follow. the -dingeys. 
The: light weather, during which, 
only, sponging can be prosecuted; 
makes this prudent. In each dingey 
are two men, a “sculler” and a 
“hooker.” The sculler, standing in 
the stern, propels the boat gently 
with his fourteen-foot oar, being care- 
ful not to disturb the water; the 
hooker, leaning over the side, studies 
the bottom through a crude, but in- 
genious, implement called the 
“ water-glass,” which is simply a 
cedar bucket with a glass bottom. 
This is pushed below the surface, to 
avoid the ripples which distort or 
obscure objects upon the. bottom. 
With a ‘ water-glass” an experienced 
sponger can not only see distinctly, 
but can distinguish varieties and 


depth is twenty to thirty. As the 
boat slides. gently along, the hooker, 
with his head in the bucket, utters a 
word; the sculler’s oar is brought 
flatwise to the course of the boat, 
and the little craft stops dead. At 
the same moment the hooker grasps 
his long-handled, three-tined hook, 
and, without lifting his head from 
the glass, shoots the slender tool 
swiftly, and with the unerring aim of 
an Indian salmon-catcher, into the 
depths below. With a quick twist 
the hook is withdrawn, holding upon 
its tines a round, black, dripping ob- 
ject, which is thrown into the bottom 
of the boat if, after inspection, it is 
approved; if not, it is tossed over- 
board again. Then the sculling and 
the “water-glass’” practice are re- 
sumed. 

The sponge—for of course the 
anomalous black object isa sponge— 
thus torn from its rock always leaves 
some fragments still attached. 
These fragments serve as the founda- 
tion of another sponge, which will 
have grown to gathering dimensions 
in two or three years.—Demorest’s 
Magazine. 


_ A LITTLE GENTLEMAN, 


“I'm going to be a gentleman when 
I’m big like papa,” said little Joe one 
day. 

“But papa was a gentleman when 


who was sewing near him. 

“Did he dress up in grandpa’s coat 
and hat, and walk with his cane as I 
- with papa’s sometimes ?” inquired 

oe. 
“No, he wore pinafores.and a little 
straw bonnet,” said grandma, stitch- 
ing away. 


though he could not understand. 

“Are you trying to think how he 
leoked, dear?” grandma asked. “I 
wasn't meaning that, but I mean that 
his little cousin Kitty came to play 
with him, and he went to his box 
and brought out the very best toy 
that he had—a jumping frog—and 
said: ‘This is for you, Kitty, ‘cause 
youre a little girl.’ And I think 
that did more to make him a gentle- 
man than a goat, hat, and a cane 
could have done.— Ez. 


One of them was absorbed in a 
book the other day, according to Good 
News, when his wife said, “What are 
ye readin’, Dennis?” “QOi’m readin’ 
th’ history of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
Moy! moy! what a janitor he would 
ov made! ” 


— 


In the heart of a seed 
Buried deep, so deep, 
A dear little plant 
Lay fast asleep. 
‘* Wake!” said the sunshine, 
** And creep to the light,” 
Wake,” said the voice 
Of the raindrops bright. 
The little plant heard, 
And it rose to see 
What the wonderful 
Outside world might be. 
— Kale Bb Brown, 


~ QO little hands, dear little hands, 
Are you ready for work to-day ? 
Are you ready, too, kind deeds to do, 
And be gentle in your play ? 


@ little hands, dear little hands, 
You have been so busy to-day, - 
Now quietly rest, you have done your best; 
Rest from your work and play. 
— Florence E, Brown. 


In the morn of the holy Sabbath 
I like:in the church to see 
The dear little chilaren clustered, 
me, 
am ‘sure that the gentle pastor 
* Whose words are like summer dew, 


Is cheered as he Ss over 
The dear little in the pew. 


values of the sponges growing fifty 
feet below, though the -ordinary. 


he was little like you,” said grandma, 


reporter whose at-| whet had been. done; and*was asked 


Joe looked at her steadily, as |. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr. 


There is no virtue in “pearl 
top’ or “pearl glass,” un- 


less it fits your lamp. Get 
the “Index. to Chimneys”’— 
free. 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa,. maker of 
tough glass. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALEB 


OF” Hotels, Restaurants, Families and O' 
fices supplied at the lowest market rates. 


No. 224 Eddy Street. 


Bet. Taylor.and Jones Sts. 
Next’ to New Wigwam. 


Telephone No. 


OFFICE: 33 GEARY ST. 


TELEPHONE 5125. 


Ss. F. BUFFORD, Manager 


FAIRBANKS SCALES 


Coffee Mills, Trucks, Etc. - 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO 
316 & 318 Marker Srrezer, 8. F. 


For sale by all hardware dealers, 


Established in 1858. 


M. B. MORAGHAN, 


Importer, Planter and 


Wholesale Oyster Dealer 


pecial rates on e orders. Supply all the leadin 

and All oysters retailed at wholes 
€ prices. 


856384 


Stalls 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, and 47, 48, California Market 
San Francisco, Cal. , 


LARGEST 
IM THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURN/ SHING 


THE GRAND RAPIDS, 
SCHOOL FURNITURE co. 


Geo.H. Fuller Desk 


COMPANY 


Sole Pacific Coast Agents. 


Aise Maeufacturers of Bank, Office 
and Lodge Furniture. 


638 & 640 Mission St. - San Francisco 


Seating plans and estimates furnished. 


NEW ENGLAND SOAP CO. 


FisHBeckK & GLOOTZ, Prop’s. 
307 Sacramento St., San Francisco 


Manufacturers of Laundry and Toilet 
Soaps. Our celebrated Queen Li/y Soap has 
now been on the market for twenty-three 
years. It recommends itself for washing 
tidies, window curtains, flannel -in 
fact, for anything valuable it has no equal. 
Give it a trial, if you have not done soalready. 


CHEAP PRINTING 


cards, 2%x3%, for business, etc...... ..... 
500 circulars, 5x8, for socials, etc. etc, ..... ...-. 
50 elegam visiting cards, 75¢; too for 

Wedding Invitations and Announcements. 

“y. P.S.C. E.,” “ B.,” and “ E. L.,” printing 
aspecialty. Paper show-card signs for any 

Country orders specially solicited at lowest S.F prices 

Send for complete price list. 


RUBT. R. HILL, 72434 Market St., S. F. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & GCO., 


DEALERS IN 


Bw 
Cheese, Eggs. Lard, Hams, Bacon, Pickles, 
oney and Cranberries. 
Nos. 16, 17, 28 and 30 Center Market 
Bet. Kearny & Dupont, Sutter & Post, 
Telephone No. 1415. San FRANCISCO 


There is Not an Ink Consumer 


There is Not an Accountant 


There is Not a Man or Woman 


Guaranteed to pay for themselves each year in the saving of ink and pens. 
hundred per cent. annually on the investment. 


That would not adopt thé Davis 
Automatic Inkstand exclusive- 
ly if they fully realized its econ- 
omy of ink peas and time. 

Who would not use the Davis 
Automatic Inkstand exclusive- 
ly if he but appreciated its clean- 
liness, Convenience, and saving 
of time. ‘ Having occasion to use. 
an inkstand at home, who would 
be without the Davis Autematic 
Inkstand if they.but knew that 
it is always ready for use keeps: 
the ink pure and fluid until used. ° 


This alone is one 
Sold on approval. 


G. G. WICESON CO. 


3 and § Front Street, San Francisco. 
221 South Broadway, Los Angeles, 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY. 
Everything in these lines with which 
to furnish a home completely. 


Special Prices to Churches and Sunday Schools. 


641 to 647 Market Street. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Congregati onal Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society. 


PILGRIM SERIES FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOLARS. © 


AMERIGAN 


735 Market St.. San 


GEORGE WALKER, Manaczs. 


— 


THE POPULAR SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 
I8—REGULAR TEACHERS—!8 


425 Graduates Placed 


im Positions During the Last 
Two 


SHORTHAND AND TYPEWRITING A SPECIALTY | 


For Catelogues’ and Circulars, address 


HEALD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


14 Post St, San Francisco. 
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THE Pacrric: San Francisco, CAL. ~~ 


Howie Circle. 


The Secret-of- a -Happy~Day. 


The secret of the Lord is with them that fear 


.—Ps, xxv: 34. 
Just to let that Father do 
What he will; 
Just to know that he is true, 
And be still. 
Just to follow bour by hour 
As he leadeth; 
_ Just to draw the moment's power 
As it needeth. 
Just to trust him, that is all! 
Then the day will surely be 
Peaceful, whatsoe’er befall | 
Bright and blessed, calm and free. 


ust to leave in his dear hand 
Little things; 
All we cannot understand, 
All that stings. — 
Just to let him take the care 
Sorely pressing; | 
Finding all we let him bear 
Changed to blessing. 
This is all ! and yet the way 
Marked by him who loves thee 
Secret of a happy day, 
Secret of his promised rest. 
Frances Ridley Havergai. 


best; 


* The Least of These.” 


She had little of earthly beauty, 
She had less of earthly lore; 

She climbed by a path so narrow, 
Such wearisome burdens bore ! 

And she came with heart a-trembling 
To the warden at heaven’s door, 


And said: ‘* There were hearts of heroes”; 
She said: ‘* There were hands of might; 
I had only my little children, 
That call to me day and night; 
I could only soothe their sorrows, 
Their childish hearts make light.” 


And she bowed her head in silence, 
And she hid her face in shame, 

When, out from a blaze of glory, 
A form majestic came; 

And, sweeter than all -heaven’s music, 
Lo, some one called her name ! 


Christian Herald, 
THE POWER OF PRAYER. 


“No,” said the lawyer, “I shan’t 
press your claim against that man; 
you can get some one else to take 
the case, or you can withdraw it, just 
as you please.” 

“Think there isn’t any money in 

“There would probably be some. 
little money in it; but it would come 
from the sale of the little house that 
the-man occupies and calls his ‘home.’ 
But I don’t want to meddle with the 
matter.” 

“Got frightened out of it, eh ?” 

“Net at all.” i 

“IT suppose likely the fellow beg- 
ged hard to be let off?” 

“Well, yes he did.” 

“And you caved in likely ?” 

“Yes.” 

“What in creation did you do?” 

“I believe I shed a few tears.” 

“And the old fellow begged you 
hard, you say?” 

“No, I didn’t say so; 
speak.a word to me.” 

“Well,:may I respectfully inquire 
whom he did address in your hear- 
ing 

“God Almighty.” 

“Ah, he took to praying, did he?” 

“Not for my benefit in the least. 
You see, I found the little house eas- 
ily enough, and knocked on the outer 
door, which stood ajar; but nobody 
heard me, so I stepped into the little 
hall, and saw, through the crack of 
the door, a cosy sitting-room, and 
there, on the bed, with her silver 
head high on the pillows, was an old 
lady, who looked for the world just 
as my mother did the last time I ever 
saw her on earth. 

“Well, I was on the point of knock- 
ing, when she said, ‘Come, father, 
now begin; I’m all ready.’ And down 
on his knees, by her side, went an 
old, white-haired man, still older 
than his wife, I should judge; and I 
couldn’t have knocked then for the 
life of me. Well, he began. _ 

First, he reminded God that, they 
were still bis submissive children, 
mother and he, and no matter what 
he saw fit to bring upon them, they 
shouldn’t rebel at his will. Of course, 
‘twas going to be very hard for them 
to go homeless in their old age, es- 
pecially with poor mother so sick and 
helpless; and, oh, how different it 
might have been if only one of the 
boys had been spared! Then his 
voice kind of broke, and a thin, white 
hand stole from under the coverlid, 
and moved softly over his snowy hair. 
Then he went on to repeat that noth- 
ing could be so sharp again as the 
parting with those three sons—un- 
less mother and he should be separ- 
ated! But at last he fell to comfort- 
ing himself with the fact that the 
dear Lord knew that it was through 
no fault of his own that mother and 
he were threatened with the loss of 
their dear little home, which meant 
beggary and the almshouse—a place 
they prayed to be delivered from en- 
tering, if it could be consistent with 
God's will. And then he quoted a 
multitude of promises concerning the 
_ safety of those who put their trust in 
the Lord. In fact it was the most 
thrilling plea to which I ever listened. 
And at last he ‘prayed for God's 
blessing on those who were about to 
demand justice.” 

The lawyer then continued, more 
slowly than ever, “ And—I—believe 
I'd rather go to the poorhouse my- 
self to-night than to stain my heart 
and hands with the blood of such a 
prosecution as that.” 

“Little afraid to defeat the old 
man’s prayer, eh?” 

‘‘ Bless your soul, man, you couldn’t 
defeat it!” said the lawyer. “I tell 
you he left it all subject to the will of 


he didn’t 


God; but he claimed that we were 
told to make known our desires unto 
God; but of all the pleadings I ever 
heard, that beats all... You.see, I was 
taught that kind of thing myself in 
my childhood. And. why waa,I sent 
to hear that “I’m sure I don’t 
know—but I hand the case over.” 

“T wish,” said the client, twisting 
uneasy, “ you hadn't told me about 
the old fellow’s prayer.” 

“Why so?” 

«“ Well, because I want the money 
the place would bring; I was taught 
the Bible straight enough when I was 
@ youngster, and I'd hate to run 
counter to what you tell about. I 
wish you hadn’t heard a word about 
it, and another time I wouldn't listen 


The lawyer smiled. _ 

«“ My dear fellow,” he said, “ you're 
wrong again. It was intended for 
my ears, and yours, too; and God 
Almighty intended it. My old 
mother used to sing about ‘God 
moves in a mysterious way,’ I remem- 
ber.” 

“Well, my mother used to sing it, 
too,” said the claimant, as he twisted 
the claim papers in his fingers. ‘ You 
can call in the morning, if you like, 
and tell ‘mother and him’ the claim 
has been met.” 

“In a mysterious way,” added the 
lawyer, smiling.— Boston Globe. 


TWO PAIRS OF FETTERS. 


More than eighty years ago a fierce 
war raged in India between the Eng- 
lish and Tippo Sahib. On one: occa- 
sion several English officers were 
taken prisoners; among them was 
one named Baird. One day a native 
officer brought in fetters to be put 
upon each of the prisoners, the 
wounded not excepted. Baird had 
been severely wounded, and was suf- 
fering from pain and weakness. © 

A gray haired officer said to the 
native official, “You do not think of 
putting chains upon that wounded 
man ?” 

“There are just as many pairs of 
fetters as there are captives,” was the 
answer, “and every pair must be 
worn.” 

“Then,” said the noble officer, “put 
two pairs on me; I will wear his as 
well as my own.” This was done. 
Strange to say Baird lived to regain 
his freedom—lived to take that city; 
but his noble friend died in prison. 

Up to his death he wore two pairs 
of fetters! But what if he had 
worn fetters of all in the prison ? 
What if, instead of being a captive 
himself, he had quitted a glorious 
palace to live in their loathsome dun- 
geon, to wear their chains, to bear 
their stripes, to suffer and die | for 
them, that they might go free, and 
free forever? 

Friend, such a thing has been 
done. “There is one God, and one 
Mediator between God and man, the 
man Christ Jesus,” who gave himself 
aransom for all. “Christ died for 
our sins according to the Scriptures” 
—our Saviour, Jesus Chirst, who gave 
himself for us that he might ‘redeem 
us from all iniquity.—-Sabbath Reading. 


The Ivanhoe tunnel, the third 
longest in America, is cut straight 
through the backbone of the Rocky 
Mountains from Busk, a small hamlet 
fifteen miles west of Leadville, Col., 
to Ivanhoe, another little village on 
the western side of the main range. 
The tunnel was designed to save the 
Colorado Midland Railway a steep 
climb to the summit of Hagerman 
Pass, and over seven miles wasted in 
the curves necessary to enable the 
engines to pull up the heavy grades. 
The tunnel is 9,400 feet long, and is 
only surpassed in this country by the 
famous Hoosac tunnel and the Bowl- 
der tunnel, in Montana, the latter of 
which is only three hundred feet 
longer than the Ivanhoe. Where the 
Ivanhoe enters the mountain at Busk 
the altitude is 10,800 feet. Thisis a 
much greater altitude than that of 
St. Gothard, which at Goeschenen en- 
ters the ground at a height of 3,640 


feet above the sea level, and emerges - 


at Airolo, on the Italian side, at a 
height of 3,756 feet. The road over 
the St. Gothard Pass is 22 miles, 
and the tunnel, with its length of 
nine and a quarter miles, thus saves 
twelve and three-quarters miles. The 
Ivanhoe saves much more in propor- 
tion, lessening the distance between 
Busk and Ivanhoe by over 7 miles in 
its length of less than 2 miles. This 
stupendous undertaking was begun 
in August, 1890.— Scientific American. 


The Anglo-American Telegraph 
Company completed a new cable 
across the Atlantic from Heart’s Con- 
tent, N. F., to Valentia island on July 
27th, taking less than two weeks for the 
entire job. It has a larger conductor 
than any cable ever before laid. “A 
curious coincidence in connection 
with its completion is the fact that 
the final splice was made on the an- 
niversary of the day on which the 
first successful cable was landed at 
Heart's Content in 1866, twenty-eight 
years ago; and not only the same 
date, but on the same day of the 
week.” 


The third German ‘city in respect 
of population is Leipsic, which has 
grown from 127,000 in 1872 to 3656, 
000 in 1890, having considerably dis- 
tanced San Francisco, which was the 


| lar ger in the year first named. 


to petitions not intended for my ears.” 


HOME. 

I am not an alarmist. If every 
bank were to break, I wouldn't lose a 
‘cent, 
got two shoulder 
smoke-house, and enough clothes. to 
last six months. | , 

We've got to go back to head- 
quarters—home—to find out the 
trouble. Home ought to be the 
brightest, happiest, and cheerist place 
under the sun, on the face of the 
earth, 

Every man shows what he thinks 
of his wife and children by the kind 
of home he puts them in. A mau 
whose home is all out of whack, the 
blinds down, and the doors off the 
hinges, the steps rotten—that showg 
his character. ‘The husband shows 
his character by the exterior of his 
home; the wife by the interior. I 
don’t see how some men can keep 
pious on what they get three times a 
day. Spurgeon includes all human 
miseries under “dirt, devil, and debt.” 
I have been in houses where they had 
$2,500 worth of- silverware, and fif- 
teen cents worth of grub. I would 
like to be able to digest silver, but I 
can’t. I like girls who can play on 
the stove, as well as on the piano. 
Many a man has been sent to a 
drunkard’s grave by what he has 
been given to eat by his wife. You 
give a man a biscuit that will knock 
down a yearling, and he’s got to have 
a drink or something else before 
night. 

If you've gota good wife, a good 
home, and a good cow, you are elect- 
~ as the Presbyterians say.—Sam 

ones. | 


BETRAYERS OF CHRIST. 


“And Judas Iscariot, who also be- 
trayed him.” (Matt. 10:4) 

In our day Judas joins the church 
and carries his head as high as any- 
body. He has religion enough to 
keep him out of the penitentiary, but 
not enough to make him quit any- 
thing in the way of meanness that 
he can practice without fear of pun- 
ishment. Whatever will pass for re- 
spectability is good enough for him, 
no matter how deadly may be its un- 
derlying principle. If he can geta 
better price for his wheat at the dis- 
tillery than he can at the flouring 
mill, the distillery gets it. He be- 
longs to church because it gives him 
favor with men, and not because he 
loves God. He joins the church for 
the very same kind of a motive that 
burglars rob a bank. He believes 
that it will pay. There are also 
women who will marry husbands and 
assume the most sacred obligations, 
simply because their hearts are full 
of avarice, and they believe they are 
going to get well paid for doing it. 
All such are full sisters to Judas, and 
are betrayers of Christ.as surely as 
he was.- There are also mothers and 
matchmakers who will scheme and 
plan, and make every possible en- 
deavor to marry pure girls to men 
of no morals, simply because they 
have wealth or high social position 
In the place of Judas all such would 
have sold the Saviour of the world 
for a few pieces of silver just as sure- 
ly as he did.— Ram’s Horn. 


THE GAIN OF SUNDAY REST. 


Of course I do not mean that a man 
will not produce more in a week by 
working seven days than by working 
six days. But I very much doubt 
whether, at the end of a year, he will 
generally have produced more by 
working seven days a week than by 
working six days a week; and I firm- 
ly believe that at the end of twenty 
years he will have produced less by 
working seven days a week than by 
working six days a week, ‘Therefore 
it is that we are not poorer, but 
richer, because we have, through 
many ages, rested froni-our labor 
one day in seven. The day is not 
lost. Man, the machine of machines 
—the machine compared with which 
all the contrivances of the Watts and 
Arkwrights are worthless—is repair- 
ing and winding up, so that he re- 
turns to his labors on the Monday 
with clearer intellect, with livelier 
spirits, with renewed bodily vigor.— 
Lord Macaulay. 


It is a well-known fact that horses 
can hear sounds that are not percept- 
ible to human ears. For days pre- 
vious to the great earthquake in the 
Riviera the horses of that locality 
showed every symptom of abject fear, 
which continued without change of 
character (unless it was in the direc- 
tion of greater frenzy) till.the fury 
of the great convulsion broke forth. 
Not until a few seconds, however, be- 
fore the earth began to tremble did 
human beings hear the subterranean 
rumblings. One writer from the 
scene says that in his opinion the 
horses knew that the great quake 
was on the way from 72 to 100 hours 
before their masters heard or felt the 
first jar.— St. Louis Republic. 


A little fellow lately asked his par- 
ents to take him to church with them. 
They said he must wait till he was old- 
er. “Well,” was the shrewd suggestion 
in response, “you'd better take me 
now, for when I get bigger I may not 
want to go.” 


least a glimpse of the larger, nobler 
life; the grind is taken away from 
life, and visions of peace stir the en- 


| orgies of hope.— Berry. 


could. walk home:;..I 
of meat in tik 


|eon is made of whipped cream and 


If only for an hour, men get at; 


Household. 
An efficacious remedy for obstinate 
cases of to. lie 


t 
‘the back, and inhale and 
long breaths. Take thirty or- 


of’ theni, then turn on oné side—pre- 


ferably the right—and sleep will 
come before you know it, unless you 
have the pernicious habit of teking 
your work to bed with you. The fa- 
cility with which we can rest and re- 
cuperate from great fatigue, either 
mental or physical, depends greatly 
upon our power of dismissing thought 
and encouraging a state of vacuity. 
It is a question of habit, but one 
which is in every one’s power to ac- 
quire, and of, so great value that it is 
worth more than a slight effort to 
win.— Demorest Magazine. . 


Currant Syrup.—Stem, look over, 
and mash ripe red currants; put them 
in an earthen jar; cover and set away 
until next day. Then put into jelly- 
bag, and hang up to drain. Strain 
and measure. For every pint of 
juice allow two ponnds of white 
sugar. Mix together, put in porce- 
lain-lined kettle, and heat slowly, and 
stir with a wooden spoon. When 
sugar is all dissolved, let it come to 
a boil. If any scum, skim off. Set 
away to cool. Do not boil; only melt 
the sugar, as boiling injures the color. 
Pat into bottles, and seal the corks 
with sealing-wax. Keep in a cool 
place. A few spoons added to a pint 
of cold water makes a pleasant drink. 
—Ada Record. 7 


A delicious.aweet to offer.at lunch- | 


macaroons. Use the rich cream that 
is of the proper consistency to whip 
well. Sweeten, and whip until quite 
stiff. Get macaroons that have been 
kept about two days, and roll them 
till they are finely crumbed, but not 
powdered. Stir enough of them with 
the whipped cream to give it a deli- 
cate brown color. This should be 
served heaped lightly in dainty cups, 
as, while it makes a most delectable 
compound, it is altogether too rich 
to be taken in any but the most mod- 
erate quantities.— Exchange. 


Clothing should never be brushed 
in the house. Physicians distinctly 
assert that the dust of the street may 
and does contain the most dangerous 
germs of contagious diseases, and the 
greatest care should be exercised that 
the dust is not scattered through the | 
house, to find its way into the lungs, 
and possibly to carry the seeds of 
disease. Garments should be either 
shaken from a window, or carried into 
the yard, and beaten and brushed on 
a line.— Selected. 


Rice Morrins.—Two cups of cold- 
boiled rice, two eggs, a little salt, a 
tablespoon of melted butter, one cup 
of sweet milk, and two cups of flour, 
into which is sifted a teaspoon of 


baking powder. Beatall thoroughly, 
and bake in muffin pans. Serve very 
hot. 


Parsnip F'arrrers.—To half a dozen 
boiled, mashed parsnips add two 
tablespoons of flour, two eggs, and a 
little pepper and salt. Form into 
litle cakes, and brown in butter or 
suet. 


It is said that sprigs of worm- 
wood scattered in places infested with 
black ants will drive these pests away. 


In Great Britain and Ireland there 
are nearly 20,000 juvenile temperance 
societies of one kind and another, 
with an estimated membership of 
2,644,000 young. people. 


Perfect, unquestioning: trust is the 
way to peace. Do not wait to see— 
do not ask to see—but believe in 
God and be at peace.—S. R. Miller. 


ASTHMA, 


-Distressing Cough, 
SORE JOINTS 


\ ~AND— 
MUSCLES. 


Des paired 


Ayer's Cherry Pectoral 


“Some time since, I had a severe o 
attack of asthma, accompanied with a * 
distressing cough and a general soreness @ 
of the joints and muscles. I consulted © 
physicians and tried various remedies, @ 
but without getting any relief, until I ) 
despaired of ever being well again. © 
Finally, I took Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, © 
and in a very short time, was entirely 
cured. I can, therefore, cordially and © 
confidently commend this medicine to § 
all.”—J, RosELLS, Victoria, Texas. 


“My wife had a very troublesome § 
cough: She used Ayer’s Cherry Pecto- ¢ 
ral and procured immediate relief.” — 


_Ayer’s Cherry Pectorai : 
Received Highest Awards §¢ 
AT THE WORLD’S, FAIR 


G. H. Poprick, Humphreys, Ga. : 


‘OAKLAND SEMINARY 


Ig the pioneer sch ee ladi Oak- 


Monday, July 30, 1894. [t affords superior 
advantages, having 


of the first order, to whom the highest prices in | 


the State are paid. Students are spas for 
Universities and C s in the t as well 
. M. K, BLAKg, © 


as in California. 


UNIVERSITY 


"ALAMEDA, CAL. 


Under the management of W. W. Anderson, 
late Principal of Hopkins Academy, assisted by 
(ony Hughes, formerly English Master of Hop- 

ins Academ 


Only teachers of known ability employed. — 
This is a se/ect school, in which the home is 
as prominent a feature as the thorough instruc- 


Principal. 


tion given. ¥ 

Location very advantageous, 

Sea bathing within ten minutes’ walk of the 
school. | 

Circulars forwarded on to the 
Principal, W. W. ANDERSON 


AND SEMINARY 
THE OLDEST 


PROTESTANT SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Grants 


Jomas and Confers Degrees. Rare 
One Hours. Ride from San 


Tuition per Term of Twenty Weeks, 917 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO 


MRS. C. T. MILLS, President, 
WILLS COLLEGE P. O., Alameda (o., Cal. 


Term begins Aug. 8, 1894. 


MT. TAMALPAIS 
Military :: Academy 
San Rafael, Marin Co 


An ‘‘Accredited School” for Boys. Acad- 
emic Staff composed of university men who have 
proved themselves efficient teachers. There 
are Classical, Literary and Scientific Courses, 
Instruction is thorough The Chemical and 


Clea's 
> 


Physical Laboratories are larger and better 
equipped than those in any other similar school 
on the Coast. Graduates admitted to the State 
University without examination, on recom- 
mendation. The Academy has large Athletic 
Grounds, Tennis Courts, Swimming Bath, and 
a large Gymnasium with two trained instruct- 
ors. Rooms are sunny; table, excellent; climate, 
perfect. One hour from San Francisco. Next 


term begins August 14th. 
ARTHUR CROSBY, A.M., 
Heap MASTER, 


HOITT’S 


OAK GROVE SCHOOL 


MILLBRAE, SAN MATEO CO. . 
[NUMBER OF PUPILS LIMITED. | 


A first-class home for boys Beautiful 
surroundings. Superior instruction. The 
best of care. lts graduates admitted to the 
State Univerrity or Stanford University 
without examination Fall term com 
mences August 8th. - Send for catalogue and 
mention this paper. 

IRA G. HOITT, Ph.D., Master. 


( Ex Staie Supt. Public Instruction .) 
CURE WITHOUT MEDICINE 


BY THE 


OXYDONOR. 


The genuine instrument, maze by the orig‘aal discover- 
er and inventor, 


DR. HERCULES SANCHE, 


Cures by compelling absorption of oxygen from the air. 
Never wears out. Always ready for use. Easily man- 
aged. All cases of acute or sudden illness broken up 


and cured in 
A FEW HOURS. 


This is actually true. Chronic cases require more time, 
but always yield to proper use. Even typhoid and yel- 
low fevers cannot “‘run their course’’ against its power, 
Neither can la grippe, pneumonia, chills, rheumatism, 
neuralgia, or any disease whatever, in its earlier stages. 


FOR NERVOUS PROSTRATION 
died in 


is the greatest discovery in medical matters in 3,000 
years, Circulars describing it, aad also Dr. Sanche’s 


newest and cheapest instruffient, 
THE ANIMATOR, 
Free on application. Address 


Hoom 49, 1170 Market Street, 8. F. 


7 


FEES Our 
opposite the U.S. Patent Office, and we can. ob- 
tain Patents in less time than those remote from 
WASHINGTON. Send MODEL, DRAWING o 


| at 
Office is 


anc PA 
tended to for MODERATE 


PHOTO of invention. We advise as 


to tent 
Lee of charge and we make NO CHARGE 
UNL PATENT IS SECURED. 

For circular, advice, terms and references to 
clients in your own State, County, City o: 


Opposite Patent Office, Washington, D | 


Studio on Central Court, Exposition Grounds, 
Bet. Administratiotand Mechanic Atts Buildings. 


Also, 181 Post St.+ bet. K aud Grant Ave. 
| Also, PRANCISOO, CAL. 


Palace Warm Salt Water Baths. 


716-721 Filbert Street. 
Take Market, Powell and North Beach Lines, | 


tank; tub baths; fort» 
porce tubs. ater pumped from the ba: 


Cer. lith and Clay Sts., Oakland, 


‘ed January 6, 1890. Fall-term will commence | 
college educated teachers } 


| OAKLAND 


T. A. ROBINSON, 


PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


This institution has a fine site on Thirty- 
fourth street, between Broadway and Tele- 
graph avenues. The 26th year begins Sept. 
4th. Classical, English and special courses 

rovided. Open to qualified-students of any 
Christian church; to women as well as men, 
Six Professors. Special instruction in So- 
ciology. Enlarged library. The one training- 
school for the Congregational churches the 
Pacific States. Apply to the. President, Rev. 
. K. McLzan, D.D., 520 Thirteenth St., Oake 

nd. 


OAKLAND 
Kindergarten Training Class. 
Third year begins August 1, 1894. 


GRACE EVERETT BARNARD, 
1440 Franklin St., Oakland, Cal. 


IRVING INSTITUTE 


Add 


A Select School for Young Ladies. 


Eighteenth year; 19 professors ana teach- 


ers. For catalogue or information address the 
Principal, Rev. WARD B. CHUROH, A.M., 
10386 Valencia street, San Francisco, Oal, 


BELMONT SCHOOL. 


BELMONT SCHOOL, WITH WHICH Hopkins’ 
ACADEMY HAS BEEN CONSOLIDATED, situated 
25 miles south of Sa: Francisco, prepares for 
any college or school of science. 
Lt is the only school on the Coast whose 
are admitted without examination to the Univer- 
sity of California im all the subjects of all the 
courses. 
The school is, in addition, accredited 'n ad- 
vanced chemistry. It is accredited at Stanford 
University in all subjects on w ich certificates 
are ever accepted, ani also at Cornell Univer. 
sity. 
TWENTY SCHOLARSHIPs will ena le as 
many young men of slender means to enjoy the 
advantages of the school at a moderate cost. 
A new and thoroughly equipped gymnasium 
covering 7,500 square feet; five athletic grounds, 
all under the direction of the present. instructor 
in press training at Williams College, him- 
self a graduate of Yale. 
Next term opens August 9th. Inspection in- 
vited; catalogue on application; references re- 
uired. 

W. T. REID, A.M. (Harvard), Head Mas- 
ter, Belmont, California. | 


CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS 
COPYRIGHTS, 


CAN OBTAIN PATENT For A 

UMN & CO., who have had near fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. 
tions strictly confidential. A H anUboul or 
formation concern to 


out cost to the inventor. 


| largest in ti 
world. a year. Sample 
ti monthiy, 
um 


Buildi 


TUBBS 
Cordage Company 


(Founded in 1856. Incorporated 


April, 1889.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF ALL SIZES OF 


MANILA AND SISAL ROPE 
BINDER TWINE, DRILLING 


Directors— 
Tubbs, Vice-President; Alfred 8. Tubbe,Treas | 
urer; Austin 0. Tubbs; Herman A. Tubbs, 


New. our amd From Street, 
CANNED MILK 


$5.00 CASE. 


We offer a good standard quality of our own 
selection, and guarantee it at $1.25 per dozen. 
We do not handle any cheap milk. We want 
your trade for milk first, last and all the timie, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 


Jobbing Betailers, 
414, 416 and 418 FRONT sT , 5S. F. . 


G. D. MAYLE, 
BAKERY, CONFECTIONERY & 
COFFEE PARLORS. | 

427 MONTGOMERY ST. 


TELEPHON® 5219. Ban Francisco 


BATHS. 


sea-water tub and swim baths, 


only at high tide, and ged daily. 


SAN 


new, clean and well ordered. 


| 28 


| cars. Jobin FaYoham 


Mason street, terminus 


‘Physicians recommend the 
Beach 


| 
| for | 
J 
President 
| | 
— | 
68 | wy. 
= 
| 
~ 
en 
MILLS COLL 
= 
| 
and scientific book ‘ 
notice in the Scientific Ame 
us are brought wic the 
nent 
_ 
1S 
OF RELIEF the from extreme netirasthenia, cau by over- 
- . : work, but has been immensely benefited. He guaraa- 
tees the above statements to the a thousands who 
know him all over the United States. he OX YDON- 
| | »R. R. KELSO CARTER, 
| | 
$ + 
é 
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O OUR SUBSCRIBERS: All subscrip. 
tions from Southern California will be 


HIS. page of Tue Paciric has been de- 


4 
] a 


- voted by the publishers to Southern 

‘California interests, and is edited by Rev. H. P. received by the Claremont office. For informa. 
“CAsE, Rev. J. T. Forp, and President c.G. tion address C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, Cal. 
“BaLpwin,.. The Southern office is located at | The Los Angeles Association has passed a 
Angeles county, Cal. Address * igs resolution tothe effect that ‘fome copy should be 
all matter to C. G. Baldwin. in every Congregational family.” 


with us and fill all the house and.all Highest of all in Leavening Power.—Latest U.S. Gov't Repori 
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Pash the circulation of Taz Pactrric. 
‘This is not a time to lessen our fellow- 
ship and intercommunication. Tux 
Paciric should be in every family. 


These vacation days make the no- | 


tice of the Echo Mountain gathering 
of Congregational ministers and their 
Southern California friends timely, as 
well as the articles on “Old Baldy” 
and “Camping in the Canyon.” 

The absence of Sunday-school notes 
indicates that Editor Case is either 
absent on a journey, or on vacation, or 
sick, or something else. He has not 
been heard from for a couple of 
weeks. 

Edwin Sidney Williams, in last 
week’s Paciric, told the story of Yale's 

boat race in 1859 in such a way as to 
make the blood move freshly in our 
veins. We thank him for it. We 
wish he would write upon the phil- 
osophy of college sports and how to 
save the good and cut off the evil of 
them. 

College Notes will make their ap- 
pearance again with the opening of 
the institution September 12th. The 
promise for new students is good and 
daily growing better. Some of the 
old ones who had given up the at- 
tempt have revised their decision and 
will return. Others we must lose be- 
cause of home demands in these hard 
times. 

The Executive Committee of the 
College met at Claremont last week, 
and took up many important lines of 
business and handled them with vig- 
or. In the fact that there is absolute 
agreement between Faculty and Board 
as to what is best for the College all 
of us have reason to rejoice. While 
a hard year is before them, the right 
spirit is manifest on all sides. 

Church Notes and Personals need 
the co-operation of every church in 
Southern California to be as inter- 
esting and valuable as they ought to 
be. Why should not every pastor 
see that some well-appointed friend 
looks after items from his own church. 
This is something to do at once—this 
week. It will help your work. All 
such communications should be ad- 
dressed to C. G. Baldwin, Claremont, 


Cal. Write him also for club rates 


for new and old subscribers. 


CHURCH NOTES AND PERSONALS. 


The new church at Santa Ana is 

nearing completion, and is said to be 
one of the finest in the city. It is 
the CarJsbad church taken down, re- 
moved and re-erected, with additions 
and improvements. 
_ Rev. A. W. Thompson of San Ja- 
cinto took a brief vacation at the 
coast during a part of the heated 
term. The work in his church is 
progressing favorably. The congre- 
gations are encouraging, and the 
church in its seyeral branches of 
work harmonious and active. 

The church at Avalon had a good 
day Sunday, August 20th. Dr. Mc- 
Lean of the Simpson Memorial M. E. 
church, Los Angeles, preached at the 
morning service to a crowded house. 
He called for a special collection and 
subscription to encourage and help 
those who “abide by the stuff” dur- 
ing the ten months while the rest are 
away at the war. The result was fif- 
ty dollars for the treasury of Avalon 


tians of different names. 
Park church, Los Angeles, has 
room on its lot for a parsonage, and 
on it a very small house was pur- 
chased with the lot. It is too small 
to be occupied by the ministers’ fam- 
ily, and yet large enough to keep the 
parsonage question always before the 
church. The lot and the adequate 
building keep calling for a parson- 
age, and are making themselves 
heard. The question is being agitat- 
ed, and out of chaos, produced by the 
agitation, we see coming forth in the 
not distant future the form of a suit- 
able manse for the occupation of the 
busy pastor of that church. With 
the manse the church becomes per- 
manently established and self-sup- 
porting. 

The Pico Heights church was built 
as a chapel in the times of the boom, 
and placed on the rear of the lot in 
expectation that a real spacious 
church would at no very distant pe- 
riod be erected on the front. This 
chapel is abundantly large for a con- 


location is hidden from view, and not 
attractive in appearance. Pastor 
Schaefle is making an effort to secure 
- money to move this chapel to the 

front of the lot, and by a few inex- 
pensive improvements transform it 
into the likeness of a church. He 
estimates the cost at about $300, and 
is encouraged by the progress thus 
far made to believe that the work 
will be accomplished. 


LOS ANGELES CONGREGATIONAL 
UNION. 

The Union will hold ite next meet- 

ing on Monday, September 3d, at the 

Echo Mountain .House, at 10:30 a:-m. 

Rev. D. D. Hill and others will ad- 

dress the meeting on the “Peculiar- 


ities and the Prospects of Congregs- Oo 


tional Work in Southern California.” 


ling the foot of the trails. 


strength by frequent refreshing 


The Mt. Lowe Railroad gives this 
meeting the benefit of a half-fare 
rate over its line. Round-trip tickets 
from Altadena to Echo Mountain can 
be obtained for $1.each by all, mem- 
bers and friends. All and 
their wives are urged to go and to 


‘invite several laymen, with their. 


wives and friends, to attend the meet- 
ing, and after lunch enjoy the sights 
and pleasures of Echo Mountain. 
All who attend should bring their 
lunch baskets. All who can should 
take this opportunity of visiting this 
mountain resort. 


“OLD BALDY.” 


A congenial company of ladies 
and gentlemen from Claremont visit- 
ed the summit of “Old Baldy”—more 
properly Mt. San Antonio—ten thou- 
sand and fifty feet above the sea, and 
nearly nine thousand feet above the 
village of Claremont, which is the 
settlement nearest to the base of the 
mountain, and about forty miles from 
Los Angeles. | 

Three gentlemen and two ladies 
walked up and down from the camp, 
about eight miles from the summit. 
We started at ten minutes before one 
o'clock at night, two hours after the 
moon had risen. By the help of a 
lantern the trail was traced through 
the deep shade of the canyon trees 
until, within a few minutes, we were 
on the mountain side, with the half- 
moon full upon us, and in no need of 
the lantern. No one in the party 


had ever been over the trail, but 
there was no trouble from that source. 
The trail is so much used that it can- 
not be lost. The moonlight views 
were very fine. There was no heat 
to burn, and while warm enough to 
suggest frequent stops, sightly points 
were chosen, and by the sun’s rising 
we were in a most beautiful spot, 
and took breakfast in what was to 
all the party the most beautiful moun- 
tain scene they ever looked upon. 
One of the party had in memory the 
most beautiful views among the Alps; 
but these before us did not suffer in 
the comparison. After a most leis- 
urely and pleasant walk of eight 
miles, we reached the summit of Old 


weakening: influence of the last two 


| thousand feet, but atJeast one found 
| the last mile easier than the one be- 


fore it. 
Within fifteen minutes the remain- 
der of the party, consisting of seven 
gentlemen and ladies, joined the 
party on the top of the mountain, 
having started from camp at five 
o'clock. They found the ride very 
easy, and only a little over four hours 
in time. It was evident that in rid- 
ing on without pause they had lost 
some of the beauty, as passengers on 
the trains see less than those who 
drive, and the latter less than those 
who walk. The return to camp was 
made by the walking party in three 
hours and forty minutes. The riders 
were a little over four hours. They 
reported the ride down as much 
harder, and that the ideal way would 
be to take more time. 
_ Advice to others would be about 
as follows: The most vigorous and 
experienced would find it easy to 
walk up, starting at about midnight, 
even in warmest weather. To return 


ji ld be a mistak 
church, and new strength to the Apt mistake to hurry, as 


bonds of fellowship between Chris- 


the walkers in this case did. Take 
five or six hours to return, and there 
would be no danger and very little 
discomfort. | 

Persons of frail health could easily 
make the ascent by “burro,” starting 
from the foot of the mountain not 
later than four o’clock in hot weather, 
and returning by easy stages of not 
more than a mile, each resting under 
the shade of the great rocks or the 
pines which are abundant near the 
summit, and reaching home an hour 
after sundown, thus escaping the last 
two miles of the “new trail,” which 
is the hottest part of the trip. 

There is little cold weather there 
now, there being no snow anywhere. 
All the wraps taken were unnecessary. 
The thermometer ranged from sixty- 
five to eighty. A gentleman of the 
party who had lately visited Mount 
Lowe, and had thought he had seen 
all that mountain scenery in Califor- 
nia could afford, was heard to sigh, 
“I wish I had had any idea of this; 
my wife and daughter should have 
come.” There is no comparison be- 


gregation of 250, but in its present ‘tween Mt. Lowe and Old Baldy. 


_ There are three such mountains in 
Southern California and within eas 
reach—Old Grey Rock from Men- 
tone; Old. Baldy from North On- 
tario, and Mt. San Jacinto from the 
town of San Jacinto. It is a great 
mistake to miss these beauties of na- 
ture. They leave abiding mémories 


which affect the life consciously and 
unconsciously. A part of this party | that Jesus will go up to 
were away from home but forty-eight 


hours, and could have accomplished 


‘it in thirty-six hours. ‘The expense 
of such a trip is light. Provisions 
and wraps for a considerable party 


could be carried by one burro. There 
is little need of a guide after reach- 


Our,dvice is to go. Spare your 
reste 


all be pleasantly remembered after- 


Baldy.. Several of the party felt the 


ward. The ladies of the party well 
endured the hardships as well as:the 
men, or very nearlyso. What would 
Southern California, with all her soil, 
and water, and fruit orchards, be 
without her mountain peaks to rest 
our @yes upon from below! But just 
how beautiful it all is can best be 
seen from these peaks 


CAMPING IN THE CANYON. 


A driver through San Antonio 
Canyon in July or August will see 
many camping villages. Report says 
that four hundred people are fre- 
quently found there. The road 
winds up to the Power House of the 
San Antonio Light & Power Co., 
about four and one-half miles from 
the mouth of the canyon. From this 


point there is a trail which a good 


horse. can easily take, though a 
“burro” would be better. Having 
obtained permission from the Pomo- 
na Land & Water Co. to camp upon 
its lands, about three miles farther 
up the canyon, our party, consisting 
of about thirty, camped at the foot 
of the “New Trail” up Mt. San An- 
tonio. Children from three years 
old and upwards were numerous. 
Tents were few. Hair mattresses 
were not infrequent, hammocks were 
occasionally seen, but perhaps the 
most successful sleeping was done 
upon folding cots so constructed as 
to pack easily upon the “burros.” 
There is no _ difficulty in  pro- 
curing provisions, as teams come 
within three miles of campand bring 
all that is needed, and a skillful man 
like Professor Frank Bracket can 


piano, so that it will-ride on the little 
mule without damage over any trail 
in the canyon. 

A party of this size has its disad- 
vantages in largely increasing the la- 
bor of those responsible for provi- 
sions, etc., but there were . great 
compensations in the character of the 
party. Professors Colcord and Bis- 
sell made us wonder at their practi- 
cal sense, and we concluded there 
was “genius for camping” as well as 
in other lines. Some of the party 
were not “born campers.” They had 
ears for the mosquitoes, and birds, 
and squirrels, and even the rippling 
of the water in the stream kept them 
awake. And poor sleep left little ap- 
petite, and camp dishes and cookery 
are hardly tempting in such condi- 
tions. We all learn that we are not 
alike, and that we must not find fault 
with one another on that account. If 
one does not like mutton you must 
not scold him. And so the one who 
complains of dirt and discomfort in 
the camp does not mean to call the 
“born camper” coarse because he en- 
dures these things for the pleasure 
of the expefience on the whole. 
What a place to try our philosophy 
is @ good season in acamp! Do we 
really love our fellow-men? This 
will be likely to tell the story. It 
was a pleasure to see how well this 
camping party from Claremont stood 
this test, and how pleasantly we shall 
remember all the kindness and court- 
esy shown by so many of that party. 
This is written by one who has no 
genius for camping, but has a degree 
of knowledge about that fact which 
prevents him from criticism of camp 
life. When a man cannot tell wheth- 
er it is “Old Hundred” or “Yankee 
Doodle,” he ought to know that if he 
is foolish enough to attend an oratorio 
he will show his wisdom best there- 
after by saying absolutely nothing 
about the music. He may speak of 
happy faces and the flowers; of bright 
dresses and the applause, but there 
he must stop. Faith in the oratorio 
for him comes not by hearing; and 
so of camping. He that hath the eye 
and ear, and he only, can speak of it 
or read of it with any pleasure. -B. 


GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


annual gathering draws nigh. It oc- 
curs October 9th, and we meet at 
Los Angeles with the First church. 
It is time for us to be looking for- 
ward to it with interest, and to be 
making preparations for it. It ought 
to be an occasion of great profit to 
all.the ministers and churches. We 
ought to go up to this our great an- 
nual spiritual festival as once in 
Israel’s holiest days the tribes went 
up to the Holy City, singing as they 


Y | went, and full of joyful expectation ! 


These hopes should be more than 
realized while we are there, and our 
return should be with renewed zeal 
and furnishment for the work of the 
year. This assuredly will be if cer- 
tain necessary things are observed. 
1. Let us begin now to pray for it 
this feast 
with us, and so manifestly that our 
hearts shall burn within us as- he 
walks with us by the way. And ifhe 
is with us on the way, he will be 
easily constrained to turn in with us 
to our place of gathering, and there 
reveal himself to us in larger meas- 
ure still. Hitherto, I fear we have 
prayed too..Jitile for the coming 
meeting. Weave felt too little our 
al of spiritual prepara- 


f fifteen minutes each. ere | 


person 
tion, and Jesus should go up| 


“pack” anything, from an egg to a. 


Dear Brethren: The time for our: 


ithe sessions, with a sense of his pres- 


ence and glory. Hence, while the 


‘meetings have been profitable, the 


blessing has been limited, and fallen 
far short of what might have been 
had Jesus been invited and con- 
strained with suitable earnestness, 


perseverance and faith. Brethren, 


let it not be so at our coming fes- 


‘| tival. Let us pray for it, that it may 


prove a Pentecost to ourselves, and 
the Church with which we meet the 
like to which we have no previous 
record. We need it, our ministers 
need it, our churches need it, and the 
outside world perishing in sin needs 
it most of all! 

2. Let there be a large attendance. 
Let the brothers and sisters come up 
in force as well as the ministers. In 


‘the ancient feasts, all the males and 


females, when they could, went up— 
whole families—and camped about 
the Holy City. Luke tells us how 
Joseph and Mary went up from Naz- 
areth every year to the feast of the 
Passover. God loves to see the peo- 
ple at these great religious gather- 
ings not less than the priesthood. 
We need them to help us carry the 
blessing up, to enjoy it with us while 
there, and then to help us carry it 
back to the churches. Brethren 
reading this appeal, can you not go 
and make one of our number there? 
3. Let us all try to be there in 
time. Be there at the opening devo- 
tional meeting. Be there to pray 
that the Holy Spirit will lay his hand 
onthe opening service as a forerun- 
ner and foretaste of what we may 
expect all through. God loves 
ptomptitude. David said, “Early 
will I seek thee.” In our late meeting 
of the Los Angeles Association at the 
North Pasadena church, our opening 
morning prayer-meeting was a meet- 
ing of power. The brethren were on 
hand, and the Holy Spirit filled all 
the house, and it gave tone to all the 
subsequent sessions, and we had 
what seemed to me the best and 
richest meeting we have ever held. 
Let us try promptitude once more. 


4. Stay tillthe end of the meeting, 


The best wine is often at the end of | 


the feast. Many leave before the 
closing Lord’s Supper. It is a bad 
sign, and the influence is bad. We 
stint our souls by the little time we 
spend together in those meetings. At 
the Passover festival, the Lord's an- 
cient people spent a whole week to- 
gether in worship, while we are so 
unwilling to spend two days together 
that we often clip off aslice from the 
beginning and the end. Not thus 
shall we make our voice to be heard 
on high. 

5. Come expecting a Baptism of 
the Holy Ghost, in the strength of 
which we’ may run many days. Come 
expecting the best meeting we have 
ever had. Come expecting at its 
close to see the brethren on an as- 
cending grade of the King’s high- 
way of holiness. 


6. Allow meto suggest to the Com- 
mittee on Program to arrange for 
ample time to consider that greatest 
need of the hour—the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit—and how to put our- 
selves in receptive attitude in rela- 
tion to it. God forbid we should 
push that great matter into a corner. 
In my judgment, it is of more im- 
portance than any three other topics 
which will come before us. Excuse, 
brethren, the presumption, if you 
deém it such, of one whose stay with 
you cannot be long, and whose heart 
is set on this matter. For some years 
past, the tide of spirituality has 
evidently been rising in our Asso- 
ciation. Let us bless God for it, and 
take courage. There are heights 
above the Master bids us reach 
after—heights which, if reached, 
Pentecostal power will again visit 
our churches, and we shall see the 
signs of the Son of man coming in 
the clouds of heaven. Your brother, 

S. Barsrot. 


CHARACTER AND WILL. 


Sin has a double sense. It means 

a fact of nature, and an act of will. 
To sin is to be sinful. You cannot 
do a bad thing without becoming 
bad. The clock that will not keep 
time goes wrong because it is wrong. 
The broken violin will not obey the 
deftest hand that ever drew the bow 
over the tightened strings, and give 
out music at its bidding. It has lost 
the harmony out of its soul, and so 
can have no harmony in its voice. 
So a man speaks an untruth because 
himself untrue. He who commits 
treason is treacherous—was false be- 
fore he did falsely. Words are the 
words of the will, and where the will 
is evil, its words will not be good. 
If sin is bad, sinfulness is worse. To 
be a bad man is even more shameful 
than to do a bad thing; for the bad- 
ness is permanent; the bad thing is 
transient expression. Sin, then, 
needs to be here understood as com- 
prehensive of two things; viz., de- 
pravity, or the man’s evil state or 
character; and disobedience, or the 
‘es evil deeds. In order to lose 

e deed, we must first lose the 


character.—“Christ in the | 


by Principal Fairbairn, D.D., Oxford. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


Powder 


A DAY WITH A SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
MISSIONARY. 

Arriving at C—, fifteen miles 

from Hollister, I found twenty-six 

pupils in the district school. The 


teacher was a Christian man, though 


in a peculiar position. He had been 
a Romanist, but had seen the truth, 
been converted, and was now with his 
face toward the ministry. He would 
have been glad to have started a Sun- 
day-school, but was closely watched 
by the Catholic patrons of the school, 
which fact made it seem unwise for 
him to make the first move in that 
direction. But hesaid that he would 
gladly stand by me, and, if elected, 
would superintend the Sunday-schooi 
should we succeed in organizing. I 
then called upon a number of people, 
all of whom seemed glad to see me, 
and were ready to co-operate in my 
mission. So I left notice for a meet- 
ing on the following Sunday at 2:30 
p.M. While in this county I met a 
minister who preaches in five differ- 
ent places, and receives the magnifi- 
cent salary of $120 a year. Six 
months ago he took unto himself a 
wife. 

After speaking to our M. E., South, 
friends Sunday morning, I left Hol- 
lister at noon for C——, arriving at 
the school-house on time. Only two 
people were present when I reached 
there, one of them being the young 
teacher. He met me with a very 
long face, to say that he had changed 
his mind since I was there on Thurs- 
day, and felt quite sure nothing could 
be done; that the people would not 
take hold of a Sunday-school, and, so 
far as he could find, there was no one 
who could or would superintend it. 


“And yousee noone has come to-day.” | 


Well, it looked dubious, but I said we 
would wait a little. About once in 


‘six weeks a preaching service is held 


there, and this happened to be the 
Sunday for it. The preacher seldom 
had more than ten or twelve to hear 
him. Soon the people began to ar- 
rive, till at last there were forty, more 
than the school-house had ever heid 
before, except at a dance or other en- 
tertainment. 


I bad told the school-teacher not 
to introduce me to that preacher as a 
minister, but simply as a Sunday- 
school organizer. He did not want 
to comply, but I again requested it. 
The minister was delighted with his 
congregation—about the largest he 
had had in all his circuit. When in- 
troduced, I noticed that he was: not 
very cordial, and while he was preach- 
ing I saw that he was considerabiy 
embarrassed. He went all throngh 
the service, taking no notice of me; 
and when he pronounced the bene- 
diction, said, ‘Please remain a little; 
&@ man wants to talk Sunday-school to 
you.” Iquickly went forward, and 
made the “rousements” for his ser- 
mon fur about ten minutes. I watch- 
ed him while I was talking, and could 
see that his manner was changing, 
and that his heart was opened to me. 
He was nearly-shouting happy when 
I finished, so I knew Thad won him 
over. Then I began to talk to them 
about their children and their need 
of a Sunday-school. ‘Now, all those 
who would like to have a Sunday- 
school, if it could be maintained, hold 
up your hands.” Every hand went 
up. “Now, all who think it could be 
maintained?” All but five went up. 
“Now, all who will do their best to 
maintain it?” All but two or three 
went ‘Nominate a superintend- 
ent.” ey consulted a little; then 
a professor was nominated and elect- 
ed. I had noticed a very intelligent- 
looking couple in the audience, and 
after the meeting found that Profess- 
or B—— was a Sunday-school man 
from San Jose—a bright and active 
Christian, who had only been settled 
in the place about a month, and had 
not met with the people before. He 


had now been discovered in the “full- - 


ness of time,” and I thanked God. 
We had no difficulty in getting good 
material for our other offices. 


At the close, the minister came to 
me, and almost put his arms around 
my neck and said, “I have a confes- 
sion to make. I am so sorry I treat- 
ed you as I did; I wish I had known 
in time, so that I could have had you 
preach forme. I knew you were a 
preacher; I guessed it while you were 
listening to my sermon. But there 
has been a: Mormon elder through 
this region, and I thought you were 
he. But you had not spoken ten 
words before I knew I was greatly 
mistaken.” I said, “No, I am not a 
Mormon; I have only, one, wife, but 


she is.80 good I don’t want any other, | 


or aby more.” The school” teacher 
came to me and said, “I am agtonish- 
ed, and also rebuked for my. lack of 
faith. God had a man here for this 
work, and I thought I was the only 


one who had not bowed the knee to 
Baal.” I left as quickly as I could, 
and got back to Hollister just in time 
to eat a bite, and hurry into the pul- 
pit of the Presbyterian church, where 
I preached to a very appreciative 
audience. So ended a day of three 
services, and thirty miles’ driving. 
The next morning I left for Temple- 
ton, San Luis Obispo county. I shal! 
soon have to have some one to go 
with me to tell me to whom I belong. 
I have been advertised (since I have 
been in Sunday-school work) as a 
Methodist, Methodist Episcopal, 
South, Presbyterian, Cambellite, and 
now, last, a Morman elder. I hope 
if you hear any of these stories you 
will not believe them, but still believe 
me a staunch Congregationalist. If 
you are ip doubt about it, send to 
Mrs. Cooke; she at least will know 
whether I am a Mormon elder or not. 
Sunpay-sonoot Misstonary. 


SOME OF OUR VIOLATED RULES. 


It is a misdemeanor to sell liquor 
while an election is in progress. 

It is a misdemeanor to sell liquor 
in the auditorium of theaters, ete. 

It is a. misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, to sell or give 
intoxicating drinks to a person under 
the age of sixteen years. 

It is a misdemeanor to admit a 
minor under the age of sixteen years 
to a saloon, dancing-house, or con- 
cert saloon. 

It is a misdemeanor to sell intoxi- 
cating liquors to an habitual or com- 
mon drunkard. 

It is a misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, to furnish in- 
toxicating liquors to a person addict- 
ed to their inordinate use, within 
twelve months after the receipt of a 
notice that the person is so addict- 
ed. 

It is a misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, to give to a 
minor child, under the age of eighteen 
years, intoxicating .drink. in any 
quantity whatsoever, or for the 
proprietor of a saloon to admit such 
child to visit said saloon for the pur- 
pose of gambling, or playing any 
game of chance. 

It is a misdemeanor, punishable by 
fine or imprisonment, for any saloon- 
keeper to sell liquor to be used in any 
apartment connected with a saloon, 
except open alcoves, or booths open 
at the top, without doors, and not 
over six feet high; or for him to 
maintain any private or separate en- 
trance for any particular class of 
customers, or any words or signs up- 
on any entrance signifying that such 
entrance is for ladies, families, or 
any other particular class of persons, 
or is a private entrance to such 
saloon. 


Dr. Butler of Washington, in the 
Luthern Observer, speaks of Hon. 
Joseph Holt, a personal friend for 
many years, who has recently in a 
very good old age gone up higher. 
He was born, in 1807 in Kentucky, 
and is well remembered as a cabinet 
and government officer in the days be- 
fore and during the war. Dr. Butler 
says: “He was one of the most re- 
markable men our country has ever 
produced; a born jurist, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar very young, and 
rapidly rose to the highest rank. How 
his soul was stirred as he spoke of 
the cruel prejudice and oppression 
of the Jewish people; and of the 
wrongs of the negro he said, language 
had never told the half of them. 
Once, I remember, he said to me, ‘I 
never look upon the face of a colored 
person but with a sense of shame at 
the wrongs which have been inflicted 
upon the race.’ The pictures of Un- 
cle Tom’s Cabin, he said, were under, 
not overdrawn.” 


The estimate of the growing crop 
of cotton is placed at 21,000000 
acres, and the crop, if only 10 per 


cent better yield than last year, is es- 


timated at least at 8,900,000 bales. 


Awarded 
Highest Honors—World’s Faie. 


BAKING 


MOST PERFECT ‘MADE. 


A pure Grape Cream'of Tartar Powder. Free 
from Ammonia, Alum or any other adulterant. 
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